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LAMB CHOPS ON THE HOOF 


Fat Lambs Being Loaded 
; . at a Range Shipping Point 
' 








WHY IS 17? 


Just WHY is it that. year after year, far 



















more livestock is marketed and slaughtered at 


the DENVER MARKET? 


This is a. question best answered, of course, 


by our customers — and we sincerely believe 





they'd say something like this: 





hy “Marketing livestock at DENVER is like 
A taking out insurance on highest net returns — 
DENVER really provides the highest returns at 


the lowest cost of any other method of live- 





stock marketing in the Intermountain West.” 


This policy of building competitive outlets 
for higher net returns to our livestock customers 
has brought DENVER to the position of lead- 
ership it holds today — and it has enabled 
ii DENVER to improve that position vear after 


year. 





THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY | 


The Live Stock Market as Modern as Tomorrow 
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PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia EFFICIENT—SAFE—SURE 


Elastration — w 
Franun OVINE MIXED BACTERIN py gion a new: 
Contains immunizing dose of Hem.-Sep. killed culcures : nes 


plus those of other infections in sheep. o/, of castrating and dock- 
Vaccinate Against Soremouth ing lambs— Nocutting, 
wih FRANKLIN Pry no crushing. Simple to > 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE:: ee use, Write today for full information. 
Franklin Blood Stop 
A handy powder that clots me blood. 
Franklin Pink Eye Powder 
Franklin Drench Powder 















FranklinCastrator , 2 \\ 
Genuine Imported Burdizzo~ - 


Franklin Phenothiazine Screw Worm ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATOR S 
Tetra Capsules Fluke Killers Smear 62 Colorful —— 


O.M. FRANKLIN Serum Co. Gis; eo 











Denver Kansas City Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso 
Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City Portland Billings 


Franklin Drua Store Dealers 


Wherever There 5 Livestock There's Need for Franklins QX&adpercalalex 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 





























Bennett’s The, Compleat Rancher $2.75 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 3.50 
Kammlade’s Sheep Science 5.00 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 2.50 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 4.50 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 5.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 7.00 
And For The Children 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X 3.00 
For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 























A LIMITED NUMBER OF > 
BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 

FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 


ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 


Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 


to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


PETERSON STOCK FARM 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS Phone 409 Stockyards 























THE COVER 


A Belden (Charles J.) picture is { ature 


on the cover this month. While take: some. 
where in Wyoming, it could be any one of 
numerous points in western range country 
during the fall shipping season. : 


The Cutting Chute 


Obiagues Abroad 


Pete Obiague of Burns, Oregon, the man 
who signed up all the sheepmen of Harney 
County as members of the Oregon SSOcia- 
tion, is traveling in Europe this ummer 
with Mrs. Obiague. 

A card to Secretary and Mrs. Walter A 
Holt of Oregon from the Obiagues tells of 
a “wonderful time. Lots of tourists fron 
everywhere. The idiom of the U. S. sounds 
good.” 


Sheep Judging Schedule 
At Grand National 


A big sheep show is expected at the Grand 
National Livestock Exposition, Horse Shoy 
and Rodeo this year at the Cow Palace j 
San Francisco, October 29 to November 7 
Premiums in sheep classes total $8,341. 

Judging is set as follows: 

Sunday, October 





31, 9 a.m.—lIndividual 


and pens of fat sheep. 1:30 p.m., carloads | 
of fat sheep. 

Monday, November 1, 9 a.m.—Columbia 
and Romney breeding sheep and commercial 
sheep. 1:30 p.m. Romeldale and _ Dorset 


Horn breeding sheep. 

Tuesday, November 2, 9 a.m.—Corriedale 
and Southdown breeding sheep. 1:30 p.m- 
Rambouillet and Suffolk breeding sheep. 

Wednesday, November 3, 9 a.m.—Shrop- 


| 


shire breeding sheep. 1:30 p.m. —Hampshire 
| 


breeding sheep. 

The sheep auction sale will begin Thurs- 
day, November 4 at 9:30 a.m. Individuals 
and pens of fat sheep and commercial shee 
will be offered. 

Sheep judges include: Hampshire, Ram- 
bouillet, Shropshire, and Southdown breei- 
ing sheep—Prof. H. M. Briggs, Oklahoma 


A & M; Corriedale, Dorset Horn, Romney | 


breeding sheep—George Philip, Universit) 
of California; Columbia and Romeldak 
breeding sheep, individual and pens fat 
_— and commercial sheep—Prof. Robert 
Miller, U. C. at Davis; Suffolk breeding 
noe tas Cc. W. Hickman, University 
of Idaho; Carloads of fat lambs—James 
Nevin, Swift & Co. and Lyman Miller 
James Allan & Sons, San Francisco. 


Wyoming's New Ag. Building 


Ground for the new agricultural building 
on the University of Wyoming campus 
Laramie was broken July 26 by G. 
Humphrey, president of the Universit 
and Dean J. A. Hill of the College of Ag- 


riculture. Members of the Universit) 
Board of Trustees also took part in thi 
ceremonies. 

Actual construction of the wool labor 


tory and animal production units of th 
building is expected to get under w - y short- 
ly. The animal production unit will inclut 
a livestock judging pavilion, a dol lab- 
oratory, and a dairy manufacturing plat! 
and sales room. Bids for construction 0 
the main unit of the agricultural buildin 
are expected to be closed October 1. 
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National Farm Week 


The Mayor of Chicago has declared the 
period of November 27 through December 
4, 1948, as National Farm Week in Chicago. 
At that time the International Live Stock 
Show, National Farm Show, 4-H Club Con- 
gress and various farm association annual 
meetings will cooperate to give the week 
the atmosphere of a gigantic “state fair.” 


How Many Steps in Making a 
Suit of Clothes? 


There are some 243 separate steps in the 
cutting, sewing, and assembling of a suit of 
clothes. On that basis some 13 billion such 
manufacturing steps would be needed to 
make a suit for every American male 15 
years or over today. This is one of the in- 
teresting facts in a booklet recently put 
out by H. Daroff & Son, prominent tailors 
of Philadelphia. 


International Album Out 


The Review and Album of the 1947 Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition is now avail- 
able at $2.50 per copy. Orders should be 
placed for this volume, which covers last 
year’s event in detail, with the office of the 
International at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards. 


Gift To Washington State College 


L. T. Murray, president of the West Fork 
Timber of Tacoma and owner of High Val- 
ley Ranch near Ellensburg, Washington, 
has given the Washington State College a 
ten-acre tract of land at Pullman. The 
land, to be called “Murray Meadows,” will 
be used by the college in animal experiment 
research. 


High Grain Yielders 


Barley, followed closely by winter wheat, 
has led all other grains in total yield per 
acre in a series of dry-land crop rotations 
now under test at the local substation farm 
of the University of Wyoming. 

Barley has produced an average of 1,102 
pounds of grain per acre per season wher- 
ever it has been used in these rotations, 
some of which cover periods of 10 years or 
more. Winter wheat, nearest competitor 
to barley, has produced an average of 1,087 
pounds of grain per acre. 

Oats have averaged 796 pounds of grain 
per acre in all rotation tests, while spring 
wheat has averaged 756 pounds of grain. 

Corn on the station’s heavy clay soils has 
been almost a complete failure, but on sandy 
soils it has averaged 939 pounds of grain 
per acre in all the rotations. 


Farm Occupation as a 
Draft Deferment Defined 


Young men from U. S. farms registering 
for the selective service who may be de- 
ferred are covered in the official regula- 
tions both in the section defining “neces- 
Sary employment” in general and in the 
section which refers to and defines the 
terms of deferment for agricultural work- 
ers. That is, agricultural workers are 
treated separately, as well as being covered 
roadly in stating conditions for deferment 
under general occupations. These facts ap- 
pear in the Federal Register for August 21. 
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CK CONCENTRATE 
PRA 

Powerfal new “v. s. PATENTED” 

KILLER OF SHEEP TICK, 


Screwworm and Fleece Worm 


An entirely new principle in stock-pest 
controll Kills cold-blooded insects with 
amazing paralytic action, yet is SAFE, 
non-toxic to warm-blooded humans and 
livestock. Proved effective as a dip or 
spray for sheep ticks, cattle grubs, lice, 
ticks and mites; also as a spot treatment 
_for screwworm and fleece worm. 


PENETRATION Makes It More Effective! 


Rotenox has proved most successful on sheep and goats because of the 
penetrating qualities of its emuisified oil base. Rotenox blends with 
the natural oils of the wool, spreads and penetrates down to the hide 
to do a superior killing job. In addition, it’s safe to use, non-toxic. 
Easy to apply, and economical, too. 





Accept This “FREE TRIAL OFFER”! 


Used by veterinarians since 1941, Rotenox has been thoroughly tested and 
proved effective in all stages of Stock-pest infestation on all classes of livestock. 
To demonstrate its superiority over ordinary Rotenone, or any of the so-called 
“wonder insecticides,” we invite you to try Rotenox at our risk. Mail coupon 
below for “Free Trial Offer.” We'll also send a valuable 32-page “Stock-Pest 
Control Manual” that pictures and describes external parasites affecting live- 
stock. Enables you to identify them and control them. Mail coupon below. 
No cost! No obligation! 


THE FARNAM COMPANY 
Omaha 3, Nebraska 
Please send details of “Free Trial Offer” on Rotenox 
and “Stock-Pest Control Manual” FREE. 
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Clayton Puckett, President 
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“Necessary employment” in “industry or 
other occupation” is defined in Section 
622.10, embracing all Class II registrants, 
while registrants to be deferred because of 
agricultural work are set forth in Section 
622.18, covering Class II—C registrants. 

For occupation in general, including agri- 
culture, employment considered to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of national health, 
safety or interest is recognized for defer- 
ment when all of specified conditions exist. 
These include, in summary; (1) the regis- 
trant is steadily engaged in such work, ex- 
cept for seasonal interruptions; (2) he can- 
not be replaced for lack of skilled substitu- 
tes; (3) his removal would cause material 
loss of effectiveness in the occupation. 

In Class II—C of the special agricultural 
sections are placed those employed in pro- 
duction for market of a substantial amount 
of agricultural commodities necessary “to 
the maintenance of health, safety or inter- 
est,” but only when all the aforesaid con- 
ditions named in the preceding paragraph 
are met. 

The measurement of what is called “a 
substantial quantity of agricultural com- 
modities” covers the average annual pro- 
duction per farm worker which is sold from 
a local average farm of the type under con- 
sideration. Products raised for family use 
alone or traded for subsistence purposes 
are not to be censidered sufficient for de- 
ferment. Only production in excess of that 
required for maintenance of the farm or 
for subsistence of the farm family is rec- 
ognized as a measure for deferment of reg- 
istrants. 

This statement is made to clear up pos- 
sible misunderstanding as to the actual 
status of farm registrants under the selec- 
tive service act. Thus agricultural workers 
are treated no differently in general than 
others, although they are defined in a sep- 
arate section. 

U.S.D.A. 


A Guthrie Corriedale at Record 
Price of 1250 Guineas 


Through the Agency of Messrs. Wright 
Stephenson & Company, we report the sale 
on account of J. F. Guthrie (Cor.) Pty. 
Ltd., of the two-year old special stud ram, 
RB.86, at the record price for an Austral- 
ian Corriedale ram, of 1250 guineas 
(around $4250). 


This young ram was bred at the head- 
quarters of the Guthrie Corriedale Stud, 
and is a twin son of the famous “Record 
Breaker,” who was purchased some years 
ago from the Bushey Park Stud at 1,000 
guineas, plus free service 40 Bushey Park 
ewes. 

“Record Breaker,” now in the Bulgandra, 
N.S.W. portion of the Stud, proved a splen- 
did purchase. He has been a most prolific 
breeder, and has produced several out- 
standing rams, such as “Winston Church- 
hill,” sold by the Guthrie Company a few 
years ago to Mr. Arthur Gubbins for 1,000 
guineas, and of course, the best have been 
retained by the Guthrie Company. 

The managers of the Bushey Park Stud, 
New Zealand, were anxious to secure a 
good Australian bred son of ‘Record Break- 
er” and Mr. George Fawkes, the head sheep 
expert from bake ae Stephenson & Compa- 
ny, New Zealand, upon a recent visit to 
the Guthrie Stud, selected R.B.86., who is a 
very promising young sire, having left over 
100 percent of lambs from his 1947 mating. 

J. F. Guthrie, 


Gelong, Vic., Australia 
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OR many years lamb producers have 
realized the necessity of stimulating 
lamb consumption, particularly among 
those groups who have not eaten the 
product; in other words, increase the 
number of consumers using lamb. 
Feeble efforts to accomplish this have 
been made from time to time but no 
consistent continuous program has 
been carried on. 

An attempt by the National and 
its affiliated State Associations to 
raise additional funds for this purpose 
has been carried on since 1938, but 
only a very small proportion of the 
amount needed for promotion work 
has been raised. 

Through the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, with these meager 
funds, an educational lamb promotion 
program is being conducted. It was 
the unanimous decision of the Lamb 
Industry Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association that an ed- 
ucational program for lamb carried on 
through the schools and colleges of the 
country, although realizing that the ef- 
fects of such a program would not be 
readily discernible, would be the best 
possible effort under the circumstan- 
ces. A large majority feel that the pro- 
gram being carried on by the Board 
is very much worth while, but from 
the lamb market situation the past two 
months, the problem has increased in 
intensity and importance. Because of 
this fact, Chairman G. N. Winder of 
the Lamb Industry Committee has 
again called a meeting of the group for 
Denver on October 15 for a review of 
the entire situation. 

I felt that a recent trip east might 
throw some light on the lamb dilemma, 
but, unfortunately, no one seemed to 
clarify the situation. 

The question today is not one espec- 
ially of price, although the producers 
of lamb are not receiving prices out of 
line with ever increasing costs and 
hourly earnings of factory workers. On 
the basis of 1935-39 as 100, Govern- 
ment statistics show that as of June, 











| 1948, average hourly earnings of fac- 
| tory workers had increased 118 per- 
cent and as of the same date, lamb 
prices had increased 90 percent. Lamb 
| Prices are not out of line with retail 
} food prices which have increased 114 
Percent, nor with other costs. 
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The Dilemma on Lamb 


The concern rests with the fact that 
good and choice lamb prices paid to 
producers are far below the price of 
good and choice beef, when historical- 
ly the price of lamb has been equal or 
higher than the same grade of beef. 
Neither excessively hot, dry weather 





TO THOSE WHO ANSWERED 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


On September 2, the National 
Association office sent out a 
questionnaire on the reasons for 
the reduction in sheep flocks to 
1,000 Association members. In 
the interest of time and expense, 
| am taking this means of thank- 
ing those who answered so quick- 
ly and effectively. It was an un- 
usual response; that is, the per- 
centage of replies was larger than 
is ordinarily expected in such 
surveys. 

The tabulation made of the 
answers is printed in this issue. 
The information furnished not 
only helped greatly in giving the 
facts to the American Meat In- 
stitute in their annual meeting, 
but will, | am sure, serve many 
good purposes in public relations 
and other types of work done by 
the National Association. 


It was a fine demonstration of 
very helpful cooperation. 


J. M. Jones, Secretary 











nor the consumers’ meat strike should 
have any bearing on comparative pric- 
es between lamb and beef. When saus- 
age bull brings as much or more on 
the market than good and choice lamb, 
sheepmen really have a problem. 


Here are some facts: 


The lamb crop of 20.5 million this 
year is 8 percent smaller than in 1947 
and the shortest crop on record. 

Since the week of June 19 to Sep- 
tember 18, the price of good and choice 
lambs at Chicago has decreased $6 per 
hundredweight. Beef steers of the 
same quality for the same period av- 
eraged 34 cents a hundred higher. 


Dressed good and choice lamb car- 
casses on June 19 averaged $60.40 per 
hundredweight; on September 18th, 
$52.80 per hundredweight, or $7.60 
lower. Good and choice steer beef on 
the same dates averaged $56.12 per 
hundredweight on June 19 and $58.52 
on September 18, or $2.40 higher. 


During the week of June 19th, 
275,162 head of sheep and lambs were 
slaughtered compared to 327,469 head 
for the week ending September 18 un- 
der Federal inspection at 32 centers, 
an increase of 19 percent. Cattle 
slaughter as of the same dates under 
Federal inspection at 32 centers was 
207,712 head for the week ending June 
19 and 221,430 head for the week end- 
ing September 18, an increase of 7 
percent. 


Cold storage holdings on June 1 for 
lamb were 7,665,000 pounds; for fresh 
beef, 86,931,000 pounds. On September 
1, lamb amounted to 9,583,000 pounds 
and fresh beef 57,751,000 pounds, an 
increase for lamb of 25 percent and a 
decrease for beef of 34 percent. Cold 
storage holdings on September 1 of 
lamb were only 72 percent of the aver- 
age of the past 5 years; for beef, only 44 
percent. 


Lamb constitutes less than 3.5 per- 
cent of the total meat supply of the 
Nation and is continuing to decrease. 


With these facts before us, what are 
the questions which we should strive 
to answer? 


1. Is ours a problem of decreased de- 
mand for the product? 


2. Is it a question of distribution of 
the processed product? 

3. Is the sheep industry doing a poor 
job of marketing, excessive supplies 
on the market at one time, etc? What 
can be done about it? 


4. Is there a lack of buyer competi- 
tion on the central markets and in the 
country? 


5. Should the industry establish a re- 
tailer service to work with the retail 
outlets to encourage lamb sales? 


These are some of the questions for 
which we do not have the answers. No 
doubt the answers to many of them 
would partially solve the problem. 
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THE STOCKMEN’S SIDE OF THE PUBLIC LAND CONTROVERSY 


“Give the Cattlemen a Fair Deal,” is the title of an article in the Farm 
Journal for October, 1948. The authors, Paul Friggens and Ray Anderson 
of the editorial staff of the Farm Journal, made an intensive study of the west- 
ern land problem as it affects the livestockmen by traveling 10,000 miles in 
11 States, visiting with stockmen on their ranches, and conferring with Forest 
Service officials in Washington, and, in the regional areas, and the facts 
learned and opinions formed as a result of their first-hand observation are 


set up in this article. 


A sub-title gives the tenor of the story: “A Government Bureau shoves 
ranchmen around in the name of ‘Conservation’ while feed goes to waste.” 


“Here Farm Journal presents the stockmen’s case. 


But this is a story 


bigger than the range country, bigger even than the livestock industry. The 
real issue is Washington Bureaucracy vs. regulation in which local people 


have a real (not just an alleged) voice. 


That’s an issue of concern to every 


citizen,” says the Editor of Farm Journal in his comment about the article. 
As the Farm Journal has a circulation exceeding 2,700,000, this story 

should do much to counteract some of the misleading statements that have 

preceded it about the stockmen’s use of the Nation’s grass resource. 
Reprints of this article will be available within a short time at the offices 


of State Wool Growers’ Associations. 
retary. 


If you wish one, write your State sec- 








These will be discussed by the Lamb 
Industry Committee in Denver. 

But discussion alone will not solve 
them. Definite action is necessary. Is 
it worth while to you to spend time, 
energy and money to do the job? 

J. M. J. 





Progress In Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Work 


N encouraging development in the 

fight against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico was announced on Sep- 
tember 17 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The development is a 
lifting of the existing quarantine from 
approximately 24,000 square miles of 
territory which has now been deter- 
mined to be disease free. 

The area is being freed from quaran- 
tine through new changes being made 
in the position of the northern foot- 
and-mouth disease quarantine line 
across central Mexico which will re- 
duce the size of the area quarantined 
against the disease by approximately 
24,000 square miles. The changes, ef- 
fective September 20, were recom- 
mended jointly by Mexico and United 
States officials in charge of the eradi- 
cation campaign and have been con- 
curred in by livestock inspection and 
quarantine officials of the Department. 

The relocation of the line southward 
marks the third action of its kind this 
year. The total reduction in size of the 
quarantined areas as the result of the 
three changes represents an estimated 
strategic gain of about 10 percent of 
the area originally quarantined. 
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A further encouraging development 
in the present program is the increasing 
production of foot-and-mouth disease 
vaccine by the laboratories of the joint 
commission, in charge of the campaign, 
in spite of time-consuming technical re- 
quirements. Though established only 
a few months ago, the laboratories are 
now producing in excess of 100,000 
doses of vaccine a week. Each lot is 
tested for safety and potency, which re- 
quires a period of at least four weeks 
in addition to the time for its produc- 
tion. Most of the animals vaccinated 
thus far are in the zones bordering the 
northern and southern quarantine 
lines. Being resistant to the disease, the 
vaccinated animals serve as further 
barriers to the spread of infection. 
Though the officials are continuing to 
press their present advantage against 
the disease, which is now more quies- 
cent than formerly, they remind their 
staffs and the public, in both Mexico 
and the United States, of the treacher- 
ous nature of this livestock plague and 
the need for meticulous safeguards 
against its possible counterattacks. 





Another Packer Case 


N anti-trust suit against Armour & 

Company, Swift & Company, Wil- 
son & Company, and the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company was filed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice on September 15, 
1948. 

The firms are accused of suppressing 
competition in the sale of meat and by- 
products, according to press state- 
ments, by (1) controlling the supply of 


meat each company obtains fo: sale 
by controlling the amount of liv: stock 
each will buy; (2) using uniforr: cog | 
formulae for arriving at selling » rices 
(3) selling at “loading” instead c* “de. 
livered” weights; (4) selling a’ sub. } 
stantially identical prices. 

The suit, a civil one, filed in the J, 
S. Court of Chicago, asks for an injune. 
tion requiring that Armour and Swift 
each be divided up into five separate 
companies and Cudahy and Wilson ip. 
to two separate firms. 

The complaint states that the fou 
companies handled 58 percent of the 
cattle, 54 percent of the hogs, 68 per. | 
cent of the calves, and 79 percent of the 
sheep slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection during the past ten years. 

Several similar cases have been | 
brought against the packers without 
conviction; however, this is the first 
time, at least within recent years, that 
an attempt has been made to break 
“the big four” up. 

Officials of Swift and Armour deny 
the accusation, with President Holmes 
of Swift and Company suggesting an 
attempt to place the blame of high 
meat prices on the packers and that its 
timing gives political significance to 
the suit. 
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President Pauly at the | 
| 


Farm Meeting | 


RESIDENT Sylvan J. Pauly of the | 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion attended the joint executive ses- | 
sions of officials of the three big farm 
organizations in Washington, D. C., on 
September 9. 

Following an all-day meeting, rep- 
resentatives of the three groups— 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Grange and National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives—issued a joint 
statement on the cost of food. “Lower 
food prices are on their way,’ they 
said, “as a result of the record farm 
production this year.” They als 
pointed out that the full effect of abur- 
dant crops would not reach consumers 
so long as transportation, processing 
and other handling costs remain # 
present levels. 

President Pauly’s busy session at the 
Capital included a luncheon meeting 
with Under Secretary McCune, attent: 
ance at an official meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the America 
Foundation for agriculture, and a bat 
quet preceding the meeting of the 
farm groups. 
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S. M. Jorgensen 


HE many friends of Sam Jorgen- 

sen join with his family in mourn- 
ing his passing on September 7, 1948. 
Coming up from his home in Salina, 
Utah, to transact some business and 
also to consult a heart specialist, he 
died at the Ambassador Athletic Club 
in Salt Lake City some time in the 
early morning, the discovery of his 
death being made when he failed to 
answer a 6:30 a.m. call he had left with 
the night clerk. 


In his lifetime of 67 years, Samuel 
Marion Jorgensen had accomplished 
much in business, civic and political 
affairs. Wool growers, of course, knew 
him best for his leadership in organiza- 
tion work. He was president of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association from 
1932 to 1939 and a vice president of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
from 1934 to 1937. He also served as 
head of the Utah Livestock Production 


_ Credit Association, which he helped 
| Organize. 


With the exception of the 1925 term, 


he was speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Utah from 1921 to 
1931. For four years he was mayor 
of Salina; a member of the city coun- 
cil for six, and of the Salina School 
Board and the School and Tax Equal- 
ization Committee for many years. He 
also served in official capacity with 
several irrigation companies in his 
community, and as a director of the 
First State Bank of Salina. 

Mr. Jorgensen was born in Kooshar- 
em, Utah, on May 5, 1881. Mrs. Jorgen- 
sen, five sons, two daughters and fif- 
teen grandchildren survive. 

While his years were cut short, in 
point of service and achievement his 
life was a full rich one, worthy of em- 
ulation. He leaves a heritage that can- 
not be figured in worldly goods. 


Charles H. Swift 


HARLES Henry Swift, Chairman of 
the Board of Swift and Company, 
died at his home in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 30. He had been suffering 
from a lung infection for the past two 
months. , 

Seventy-five years of age, Mr. Swift 
had been actively engaged in the work 
of the firm founded by his father, G. F. 
Swift, in 1885, for 54 years. 

He was born in Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts and moved westward with his 
father, arriving in Chicago in 1875. 
Working up through various divisions 
of the packing business, he became a di- 
rector of Swift and Company in 1907; 
was made vice president in 1909; vice 
chairman of the board in 1930; and had 
been chairman since 1933. 

In World War I he saw overseas 
service as a lieutenant colonel, and al- 
so served in the Ordnance Department 
in Washington. 








To Our Friend and Neighbor, Sam Jorgensen: 


Tuesday, September 7th, the Press 
of the Intermountain Country carried 
the news of the death of Sam Jorgensen 
of Utah. Joe Bush and me, Peter 
Spraynozzle, have known Sam Jorgen- 
sen for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Our relations with him have been var- 
ied and many, and in our memory of 
him we quote from the writings of the 
Apostle Paul: “I thank God for my 
every remembrance of you.” 

Joe Bush and me, Peter, know some- 
thing of the many activities that 
touched the life of Sam Jorgensen. We 
knew of his interest in the field of edu- 
cation and politics and his general in- 
terest in the affairs of his home com- 
munity, his country and his State. How- 
ever, we knew him best as a man of the 
range and the ranch, the farm and the 
orchards; the man of flocks and herds, 
who knew the mountain range of the 
summer and the winter range of the 
desert. 

We knew Sam Jorgensen as a man 
who loved the soil and the sod; a man 
whose feet had trod the furrow; a man 
whose hand had held the plow; whose 
right hand was ever reaching up to 
join and share with his God the miracle 
of giving green things birth. In what- 
ever Sam Jorgensen did he left his 


mark; his monument stands in the 
hearts of the men who knew him. Men 
in all walks of life were proud to call 
him friend. 

Nothing that Joe Bush or me, Peter, 
can say here will add to his structure 
as aman or enrich the memory of those 
who came in contact with him; those 
who worked with him in the broad 
field of his activity. His neighborhood 
was as broad and as wide and deep as 
the heart of Sam Jorgensen; a heart in 
which there was room for you and me 
and always the Stranger of Galilee. 

And now that he has answered the 
roll-call of those who come no more, 
our faith helps us to understand that 
the good Lord who provided the tender 
loving arms of a mother to receive him 
here in his infancy will provide proper 
reception for Sam Jorgensen over there. 

And so it is that Joe Bush and me 
join with his many friends in the range 
country of the West, on the sheep trail, 
in the camp wagons and say “Good- 
Bye” to Sam Jorgensen; say “Good- 
Bye” till we meet again. Please God 
we will. So until then, Good Bye, Sam, 
GOOD-BYE. 

Peter Spraynozzle 
Sheepfold, 
U.S. A. 
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Land Areas and Populations 
—East and West 


“{A7HEN we realize that the domestic 

sheep industry produces only 3.4 
percent, or approximately five pounds 
per capita, of the Nation’s meat at the 
present time, one may wonder just how 
important the sheep industry is to the 
American economy,” Secretary Jones 
stated in a talk before the American 
Meat Institute in New York on Sep- 
tember 21. “But that does not tell the 
complete story. To the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania, the production 
of lamb becomes more significant, as 
lamb represents 10 percent of the meat 
consumed there, or about 15 pounds 
per capita. Then, in addition to the 
importance of lamb in this area, many 
of your wool textile mills are supplied 
with large quantities of wool from the 
West. And when you consider that 
the major portion of the Nation’s lamb 
and wool, which as you know is rated 
as a strategic commodity, is produced 
in the West through the utilization of 


the West are similar to the lands in this 
part of the country. Other land areas 
are semi-arid or arid. One can travel 
an hour or more at 60 miles an hour 
and never see a farm house in some 
sections. Perhaps a better understand- 
ing of the livestock problems of the 
West will be gained by a comparison 
of western land areas and populations 
with those in the East. 


“Take New Mexico, for example. 
Its area (78,401,920 acres) is approx- 
imately twice that of all of the New 
England States (39,664,640), yet it has 
only 6 percent of the population of the 
New England States. While the State 
of California has a greater population 
than all of the other ten so-called pub- 
lic land States of the West combined, 
its population is only 30 percent of that 
of the New England States, New York 
and Pennsylvania. On the other hand, 
its land area (99,617,280 acres) is great- 
er than that of the New England States, 








<< 


One glance at the above map gives a better idea than probably could be obtained in any other way 
of the importance of Federal land ownership, not only in the West but over the entire country. For in 
every State these holdings have been upped since 1937, with loss in tax revenues to the States. 

Another look makes the conception clearer as to why land problems in the West, where Federal 


ownership predominates, are of such serious concern. 


This map was used by National Secretary Jones in his address before the American Meat Institute's 
annual meeting (New York, September 21, 1948) to illustrate the differences in eastern and western 


land areas and populations. — 








the grass on large areas that otherwise 
would have no economic value, the im- 
portance of the industry is greatly aug- 
mented. Because so much of that land 
is controlled by the Government, it is 
easy to see why the land problem is 
one of such importance.” 

After telling the packers that the 
National Wool Growers Association 
had its beginnings in New York State 
—Syracuse, December 12, 1865, to be 
exact—before the business of sheep 
raising was pushed westward by the 
industrial growth of the East, Mr. 
Jones gave some highlights of the west- 
ern land problem as it affects the live- 
stock business. 

“The West still remains to some a 
vast frontier but to the natives like my- 
self, many changes are taking place. 
Many mountain and foothill areas of 
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New York and Pennsylvania, which 
totals 98,855,680 acres. 

“The population of the New England 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
States is over three times that of the 11 
western public land States but their 
land area is only one third as great. 
In fact, the area of all of these eastern 
States is only two thirds as large as 
the western area that is controlled by 
the Federal Government. The total 
area of New York State (30,498,560 
acres) is less than the Federally con- 
trolled land in the State of Wyoming 
(32,220,495 acres). 

“By looking at the map you will see 
that since June 30, 1937, there has been 
a continual increase in Government 
control over the lands in all of these 
western States. This is a serious situ- 
ation that confronts not only the live- 


stock industry but the economies of 
these States. And one of the important 
reasons given by sheepmen for the 
liquidation of flocks in recent years is 
the present policy of the Forest Service 
of reducing livestock numbers permit- 
ted to graze on these public lands. 

“Livestock men are conservationists 
at heart; they have to be to survive. 
There are some violations of the rules 
as in any business, but they are the ex- 
ceptions. Turning these lands back to 
‘primitive’ areas will not help the ma- 
jority of the eastern people. Would 
you rather have the livestock frame 
work on which meat is made possible, 
produced in the West, finished in the 
Middle West, and its meat products 
placed on consumers’ tables in the East, 
or restoration of ‘primitive’ areas where 
those who can afford it shoot big game? 
There is a place for both, but under 
present Forest Service policy, wildlife 
for the western and a few eastern 
sportsmen is likely to supersede the 
domestic livestock industry. This is a 
problem of interest to the consumers of 
the East.” 

Stating that the population of New 
York State and Pennsylvania combined 
is 1.3 times larger than the population 
of the eleven public land States, Mr. 
Jones continued his eastern and west- 
ern comparison. 

“From the standpoint of land area,” 
he said, “there is one person for 2.4 
acres in the State of New York; 5.2 
acres in the Atlantic States; and 46 
acres in the eleven public land States. 
There are simple explanations for this: 
(1) 54 percent of all the land area in 
the West is controlled by the Federal 
Government. This is not true with the 
State of New York; only nine-tenths 
of one percent of her area is under con- 
trol of the Federal Government; (2) 
much of the western land is suitable 
principally for grazing of livestock. 
Grass is the big crop on 800 million 
acres of western grazing lands. When 
Westerners meet, they invariably ask, 
‘How’s the grass?’ Rain or shine, day 
in and day out, our sheep and cattle 
harvest that crop. 

“The production from this vast west- 
ern area is essential to every citizen 

(Continued on page 31) 











NATIONAL Secretary Jones was 

asked by the American Meat In- 
stitute to answer the question “Why 
Lambs Are Scarce” at its annual meet- 
ing in New York on September 21. 
While knowing the factors involved in 
the 40 percent drop in sheep numbers 
in the U. S. since 1942, he thought it 
might be a good idea to get the think- 
ing from the “grass roots” source. So 
questionnaires, 1,000 of them, were sent 
out on September 2, to cover as wide 
an area as possible of the twelve west- 
ern States and Texas. They asked 
three things: 

(1) The reasons for the continuing 
reduction in numbers in the sheep in- 
dustry; 

(2) The prospects of increasing sheep 
numbers in the West; 

(3) The possibilities of new men 
coming into the business. 

Answers from 310 sheepmen were 
received in time to be included in the 
summary for use at the American Meat 
Institute gathering. The tabulation 
worked out as shown in the table. 

In analyzing the reasons given for 
the reduction in flock numbers, con- 
sideration should be given to the fact 
that the labor situation would not be so 
acute were it not for the fact that op- 
erators in most instances are not able 
to compete with factories and other 
business lines at current wage rates. 
This was particularly true during the 
war years. Also reason four would 
probably be very close or equal to the 
three preceding it in importance if only 
the eleven public land States had been 
included in the survey. The Texas 
sheepmen do not have a public land 
problem. Feed shortage due to the 
drought is one of the main causes of 
liquidation in that State. 

“You will note,” Secretary Jones 
told the Institute members, “from the 
table that the present prospects for 
an increase in the domestic sheep in- 
dustry are not good, but that the facili- 
ties are available if many uncertainties 
are overcome and, that in the opinion 
of these men of the West, wool and 
lamb production is needed to best uti- 
lize the natural range forage of the 
great western country.” 

One factor of such recent occurrence 
as not to be included in the sheep- 
men’s expressions of causes of continu- 
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Why Lambs Are Scarce 


ing liquidation, Mr. Jones brought out 
as “a market condition in the West of 
late where sausage bulls have been 
bringing approximately the same price 
as good choice lambs on the hoof.” 
“The concern of the lamb producers 
today is the comparative price of lamb 
with other meat products,” Mr. Jones 
stated. “It matters little in compara- 
tive prices whether the excessive hot, 
dry weather or the consumers’ strike, 
or both, are responsible for the break 
in the wholesale meat trade; the ques- 
tion comparative-wise is, why is the 
price of good and choice lambs so much 
lower than a similar grade of beef? 
“It is difficult for a producer to 
understand why, from the second week 
in July to the 1st of September, lamb 
losses were better than $5.00 per hun- 


dredweight. Has the value of the prod- 
uct decreased that much? The sme 
thing happened on exactly the same 
dates in 1947 although the drop then 
was not so drastic. 

“Tt has been the position of our or- 
ganization that it is much better for all 
segments of the industry to work to- 
gether on our problems. On this pre- 
mise, the entire industry through the 
Lamb Industry Committee, composed 
of all branches, has started on an edu- 
cational program through the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. The pro- 
gram is exceedingly small but it at 
least is a recognition that the problem 
exists. Time will not permit a discus- 
sion of that program here. We do, 
however, appreciate the support and 

(Continued on page 31) 


MOST IMPORTANT REASONS, IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY, FOR 
THE REDUCTION OF SHEEP NUMBERS: 


*1. Scarcity of all hired help and high wages .............---+---------------------- 
*2. Available help not qualified or dependable ......... : 


No. of times 
occurring 
255 
255 





*3. High costs of operation in relation to prices of sheep, lambs 


and wool ......... OT Se ere a 
*4. Reduction in grazing allotments on National Forests .................. 


240 
150 


5. Low return from sheep operations compared with cattle opera- 


tions 


150 





ooo 


. “It looked like a good time to sell out” ~.........2.-----2.-------c-cee-eeseeeees 
. Fear of a drop in wool prices ......... 
. Possibility of a drop in lamb prices 
. Principal other reason: Drought, particularly in Texas, parts 

of Wyoming and California ............. 


120 
120 
105 


sila heahaacee aesthetic aleilagtg 60 


PROSPECTS FOR AN INCREASE IN SHEEP NUMBERS: 


‘1. If you have cut down on numbers of sheep, Do You Expect to Increase? 


61% answered NO 


39% said Yes—When it rains, when labor conditions are better; if Forest 
Service Policy is changed; if proper tariff protection is secured, etc. 
2. If you have gone out of the sheep business, Do You Expect To Go Back 


Again? 
68% replied NO 


32% answered YES—When costs come down. 
3. What Are The Prospects For A Sizable Increase In Sheep Numbers in your 


locality in the next few years? 
(1) Poor—58% 

(2) Uncertain—19% 

(3) Fair—11% 

(4) None—8% 

(5) Good—4% 


4. Do You Consider Sheep Raising In Your Locality To Be Needed For The 


Best Use Of Feed Resources? 
93% answered YES 

5% replied NO 

2% had no opinion. 


*Questions marked as the most compelling reasons for reduction in sheep 


numbers or for selling out. 
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Reported by E. E. Marsh 


KGUCCESSFUL from every stand- 

point” is the way officials of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
described their second annual ram sale 
in Denver, September 8th. 


The 532 head sold grossed $45,332.50. 
Sale average was $85.21 per head com- 
pared to $58.17 at the first annual sale 
last year. 


Topping the sale with a Columbia 
stud ram at $400 was C. W. Dorney, 
Monte Vista, Colorado. Successful 
bidder on this ram was one coming the 
greatest distance, Mrs. Nancy Camp- 
bell, Dixon, California. Mr. Dorney 
also scored in Salt Lake last month 
when his $1,000 Columbia stud ram 
sold highest for the breed. 


Top Suffolk stud was consigned by 
C. R. Sanderson and Sons, Monte Vista, 
Colorado. He was purchased at $300 
by Earl Anderson, Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. Top Hampshire stud at $250, sold 
by Robert H. Macy, Center, Colorado, 


Breed Coverages 


No. Average 

Breed Sold Per Head 
Columbia 130 $101.87 
Hampshire 193 80.29 
Suffolk 101 88.49 
Rambouillet 21 74.05 
Corriedale 52 71.15 
Hampshire-Suffolk 15 77.50 
Columbia-Rambouillet 7 125.00 
Southdown 3 21.00 
Shropshire 5 50,00 
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At The Fall 


Ram Sales 


Secretary J. B. Wilson (right) and his staff handling sale details in the ring. Mrs. 






Wilson (left); Miss Sally Mandujano, Mr. Wilson’s secretary; a newspaper reporter; and 
Jacob Lebsach (standing), new public relations assistant for the Wyoming Association. 








Auctioneer Earl O. Walter in action at the Colorado sale. 


went to Bill Day, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

Colorado Association President E. P. 
Hazard, Saguache, purchased the top- 
selling Corriedale stud ram at $100, 
consigned by Ernest and Donald Ram- 
stetter, Golden, Colorado. 


Angus McIntosh, First Vice Presi- 
dent, Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, served as Chairman of the Ram 
Sale Committee and the sale was man- 
aged by Tom Swearingen, Denver Rec- 
ord Stockman. 
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Some of you will recognize friends in this section of the auction ring at 
Idaho’s Sheep Queen, Mrs. Emma Yearian of 
Lemhi (with the cane) was not only an interested onlooker, but a purchaser, 


the Pocatello, Idaho, sale. 


buying two pens of Panamas. 


tello sale. 


One of two pens of Hampshires selling at $165 per head in the Poca- 
Matthews Bros. of Ovid, Idaho, and C. N. C 
Ovid, were the sellers, and Joe Sainz of Soda Springs, Idaho, the purchaser. 


arlsen & Sons, also of 


Mr. Sainz is shown between the Matthews Brothers. 











The Suffolk yearling stud ram consigned by Rob- 
ert Blastock, Filer, Idaho, that topped the Wyoming 
sale; purchased by W. S. Wall, Pavillion, Wyoming, 
for $200. 


Drought Affects 
Wyoming Sale 


POSSIBILITIES of further reductions 
in Wyoming’s sheep herds due to 
drought conditions, as well as drops in 
the lamb market, were contributing 
factors to slow bidding and lower pric- 
es at the Wyoming Ram Sale in Casper, 
September 21-22. In view of condi- 
tions, officers of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association managing the 
sale did not expect rams to sell at last 
year’s record prices. Compared to 
some of the other ram sales this year 
a number of the quality rams offered 
at Casper went for bargain prices. The 
Suffolks, however, did make a better 
average than at last year’s sale. 
High-selling ram was a Suffolk year- 
ling consigned by Robert Blastock, Fil- 
er, Idaho, and purchased at $200 by W. 
S. Wall, Pavillion, Wyoming. Two 
Rambouillet stud rams were pur- 
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WYOMING RAM SALE 


Suffolks 

Hampshires 

Rambouillets 

Columbias 

Panamas 

Corriedales 

Romneys 

Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 


1948 1947 
No. Avg. No. Avg. 
156 $69.85 198 $50.06 
211 39.86 288 44.44 
219 65.73 301 70.05 
306 63.76 114 99.25 
25 70.50 41 89.45 
96 38.14 88 63.35 
6 75.00 
143 62.44 213 88.30 
30 82.50 20 70.00 
20 39.25 








Top ram at the Colorado Ram Sale, a Columbia 
yearling stud consigned by C. W. Dorney, Monte 
Vista, Colorado, and purchased for $400 by Mrs. 
Nancy Frost Campbell (shown) of Dixon, California. 
Angus Mcintosh, First Vice President of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association and Chairman of 
the Sale Committee, in the background. 





chased at $175 each by the Stearns 
Ranch, Karenin, South Dakota. This 
was the top price for the breed, and 
these rams were consigned by Thomas 
Pfister, Node, Wyoming, and Wynn §. 
Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 

An informal and interesting discus- 
sion-type meeting, under the direction 
of Wyoming Association President 
Reynold Seaverson, was held in the 
Henning Hotel the first evening of the 
sale. Matters affecting the sheepmen 
of the State, and also national legisla- 
tive problems, were discussed. Plans 
for the November convention of the 
association were also considered. 





Pocatello Sale Snappy 
Sale Averages $85.60. 
EN thousand dollars an _ how 
changed hands at the Pocatello 
Ram Sale September 25. Sale aver 
ages were considerably higher than 
last year on all breeds, with the ex 
(Continued on page 14) 
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| REDUCTION SALE 


Your First Opportunity to Buy Famous 





Dorney 


Columbia 
Bred Ewes 


6 Our Grand Champion Ewe at the National BRED TO COLUMBIA REGISTERED RAMS 











: Western, Denver, 1947 

) 

: For the Grower Look At the Recordl 

39 who wants... TH U R S D A Y In five major Ram Sales, being all 


the sales our rams have been of- 


30 More Wool NOV f| a ee 
00 Salt Lake, 1948 ....................$1000.00 
More Lamb « Ogden, 1946 $ 550.00 






































—- More Uniformi Denver, 1948 iw $ 400.00 
. ty STARTING 10 A. M. Denver, 1947 ............-.....$ 325.00 
rns More Profit Craig, 1948 ...._._____$ 400.00 
This 
d . 
ee Registered and Purebred 
nS. -@ Columbia Ewes offered in 
this sale for the first time. 
rl Offered as Individuals and Pens of 5, 10 and 20 
dent Buy quality and get more for your money. We are reducing our operations and offer you 
_ the 1,000 quality Dorney Columbia Ewes from the largest flock of registered and purebred Columbias in 
; the the country. Plan now to attend this sale, which will be held at the ranch, 6!/2 miles north and 1}/, miles 
— east of Monte Vista, Colorado and secure some foundation stock. 
sisla- 5 : 
>] ans Inspection of Sheep at the Ranch on Wednesday, November 3, Invited. 
the SALE WILL BE HELD UNDER COVER 
ase Earl O. Walter, Filer, Idaho, Auct. Al Newmyer, Center, Colo., Auct. 
Catalogs will be available day of sale. 
py 
| MONTE VISTA, 
anc COLORADO 
atello 
aver- 
than Write or wire John H. Beatty, Monte Vista, for Room Reservations. 
e eX 
_ October, 1948 13 











ception of the Hampshire ram lambs 
and the Columbias. Quality of the Co- 
lumbias offered, however, was not too 
good. The 502 head sold were all 
through the ring by 2:00 pm. Gross 
sales were $42,975, yielding a per head 
average of $85.60. E. R. Kelsey, Bur- 
ley, Idaho, whose Suffolk stud ram 
topped this year’s Filer sale, also sold 
the highest priced rams at Pocatello. 
His pen of two Suffolk yearling rams 
was purchased by Robert Blastock, 
Filer, Idaho, at $255 each. 


POCATELLO SALE AVERAGE 


Suffolk Yearlings 

Suffolk Ram Lambs 

Suffolk Studs 

Hampshire Yearlings 
Hampshire Ram Lambs 
Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs 
Panama Yearlings 

Panama Ram Lambs 

Columbia Yearlings 

Columbia Ram Lambs 


Fall Dinner Meeting 


The sale, sponsored by the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, was fol- 
lowed by a dinner meeting of the or- 
ganization in Pocatello’s Hotel Ban- 
nock. Featured were entertaining din- 
ner music, a report of the ram sale by 
E. F. Rinehart, and discussions of in- 
dustry affairs by Idaho Association 
President John Breckenridge, and As- 
sistant Secretary Marsh of the Nation- 
al Association. 


1948 1947 

No. Avg. No. Avg. 
88 $130.54 57 $108.55 
127 77.89 118 73.74 
1 240.00 » 2 262.50 
53 90.88 46 78.40 
82 52.34 99 53.35 
20 71.10 38 47.13 
64 97.27 73 66.29 
38 89.34 32 57.75 
17 42.65 11 67.36 
12 40.00 10 45.00 








Reseeding Range Lands via Horseback and Airplane 


M A SMITH, prominent sheep- 

. *man of Utah and Colorado, 
recently brought the Wool Grower a 
report of reseeding done on two areas 
grazed by sheep owned by the Smith 
firm. One area was seeded by hand 
from horseback and the other by air- 
plane. 

The hand-seeded project was carried 
out on the Uintah Forest grazing allot- 
ment of Blanche Smith. Arrangements 
were made for the work, Mr. Smith 
says, with Ranger Earl C. Roberts and 
Supervisor Sack of the Uintah Forest, 
and the Forest Service furnished seed 
they had on hand. 

The seed was sown by hand from 
horseback by the Smith foreman, Reed 
Beck, and a helper, Wallace Moore, on 
four days, August 23 to 26, this year. 
A total of 860 pounds of mixed domestic 
grass seed was sown at the rate of 
about 3% pounds to the acre. 

The seed was mixed in about this 
proportion: 30 percent timothy; 20 per- 
cent each of brome and orchard grass; 
and 15 percent each of mountain brome 
and slender wheatgrass. 


The two men averaged about 26 to 
28 acres per day, sowing, on the aver- 
age, about 120 pounds of seed per day. 

“A man riding horseback,” Mr. 
Smith says, “is able to sow a strip each 
side by hand approximately 8 or 9 
feet wide. He is able to cover con- 
siderably more ground than a man on 
foot. A farmer who had sowed a great 
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deal of grain, broadcasting by hand, in 
his early days, says that 15 to 16 acres 
was about the maximum amount he 
had ever been able to sow per day on 
foot.” 

It cost about 10 cents per pound to 
send the crew up to do the seeding, Mr. 
Smith reports. The seed was furnished 
by the Forest Service without cost to 
the Smith firm. 

“Tt is generally conceded,” Mr. Smith 
asserts, “that domestic seeds sown on 
summer ranges from 7500 to 10,000 
feet in elevation will be covered by the 
livestock grazing for the balance of the 
season, and with the aspen and other 
leaves that fall to the ground at the 
end of the season.” 

Development on this project will be 
closely watched by the Forest Service 
as well as the Smiths. 

Another reseeding project com- 
menced this year on grazing lands 
used by M. A. Smith & Sons was done 
by airplane. 

“On August 30th,” Mr. Smith told 
us,’ DeWitt C. Grandy, of the Soil 
Conservation for Duchesne County 
(Utah), arranged for an airplane to 
come up and sow a mixture of seeds 
on some rather steep side hills and a 
big dry. 

“The plane arrived at Fruitland at 
6:30 Monday morning and the pilot 
proceeded to sow a mixture consisting 
of 65 percent timothy and 35 percent 
orchard grass by filling his plane with 


about 160 pounds of seed which he 
broadcast by means of an automatic 
distributor. As the plane was a rater 
light, two-passenger affair, it could 
only carry about 160 pounds at the al- 
titude of 8500 to 9000 feet. It made 
the round trip of about 22 to 24 miles 
to reload about every thirty minutes, 
He sowed about 1000 pounds of seed 
by 11 o’clock, when a strong wind halt- 
ed the work, and finished sowing the 
ton of seed in the afternoon when the 
wind quieted down.” 


The approximate cost of this airplane 
seeding is figured at around 8 cenis a 
pound for the services of the pilot and 
his plane. The 2000 pounds of seed 
cost between 21 and 22 cents a pound, 
It was sown on 640 acres during the 
morning and evening of one day. All 
costs were paid by the M. A. Smith 
firm, except the services of Mr. Grandy 
who furnished detailed instructions for 
the work. 


This operation, Mr. Smith thinks, 


will have to be repeated about every 
five years. 





Hay and Soil Disease Carriers 


HE organism Vibrio fetus, which is 

responsible for a form of abortion 
in sheep, will live in hay, soil, or ma- 
nure for periods of from 10 to 20 days, 
according to a Wyoming Experiment 
Station report just published in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 


The report was prepared by R. W. 
Lindenstruth, acting head of the sta- 
tion’s veterinary science and bacteri- 
ology department, and Ben Q. Ward, 
who has since joined the staff of Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, at Hatties- 
ville, Mississippi. It gives some clues 
concerning the ways in which vibrionic 
abortion can spread. 

Lindenstruth and Ward found that 
Vibrio fetus would live for longer pe- 
riods on hay, soil, or manure at rela- 
tively low temperatures. Living orga- 
nisms were obtained after 20 days when 
the samples were kept at a temperature 
of 43° F., but the same organisms ap- 
parently did not live much beyond a 
10-day period when kept at tempera- 
tures of 68° or 98° F. Most cases of 
vibrionic abortion occur during the 
colder winter months, suggesting that 
contaminated feed, soil, or pasture are 
more likely to spread the disease at this 
time. 
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Shrinkage Control Hearings 


By Betty Tanner, American Wool Counzcil 


EUGENE ACKERMAN, Execu- 
“tive Director of the American 
Wool Council, opened the industry- 
wide hearing on wool shrinkage con- 
trol before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, September 16, in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania at New York City with a dis- 
cussion of the rules and their applica- 
tion to the industries affected. The in- 
dustry-wide hearing at which Fair 
Trade Practice Rules were submitted 
for a discussion was a result of the 
American Wool Council’s application 
for such rules. This application was 
made last August in conjunction with 
representatives of chemical companies; 
retailers; underwear, hosiery and oth- 
er knitwear manufacturers; launder- 
ing establishments and dry cleaning 
organizations. 


Following last summer’s application, 
an inter-industrial committee, in con- 
ference with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, formulated rules and regula- 
tions on the subject of wool shrinkage 
control. These rules and regulations 
were presented at the New York meet- 
ing attended by more than 500 repre- 
sentatives of the wool textile and gar- 
ment industries. 


In opening the hearings, Mr. Acker- 
man gave the following address: 


The American Wool Council, in conjunc- 
tion with a group of wool textile manufac- 
turers and chemical companies, initiated last 
August the hearings before the Federal 
Trade Commission which have resulted in 
the proposed fair trade rules to be placed 
before you today for consideration and dis- 
cussion. 


In taking action, the Council acted as an 
organization whose members have a deep 
interest in the further development and the 
orderly marketing of all processes which 
make wool and wool products treated to 
such processes washable. The inter-indus- 
trial committee which assisted in formulat- 
ing the proposed rules represented author- 
itative groups drawn from many industries. 
They included wool textile manufacturers, 
underwear, hosiery and garment manufac- 
turers, chemical companies who process 
shrink resistant compounds, dry cleaning 
and laundering groups, and last but by no 
means least, retail merchants who distri- 
bute these products to the consuming public. 


I think it is fair to state that the pro- 
posed rules which were considered at the 
last meeting of the inter-industrial com- 
mittee with the Federal Trade Commission 
in Washington on September 9th were re- 
garded as generally acceptable There 
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were objections to certain of the provisions, 
and suggestions for amendments to other 
provisions. These objections and amend- 
ments will undoubtedly be voiced during 
this meeting. 


It is important to emphasize that the 
proposed rules do not represent any regu- 
lations drafted either by the Federal Trade 
Commission or the inter-industry commis- 
sion to be arbitrarily imposed upon any of 
the industries concerned. They are mere- 
ly proposals for rules drafted after serious 
and detailed consideration, and they are 
submitted at this meeting for discussion, 
for suggested amendments and for further 
study. 


It is generally agreed that the control of 
shrinkage in knit or woven textiles and in 
wool products, which will make them wash- 
able, is a far-reaching development of great 
economic significance. It is important, 
therefore, that the introduction of this new 
development into the textile and garment 
industries, and through the retail merchant 
to the consuming public, be on a factual 
basis of authenticated claims. 


At the present time some forty or more 
different processes designed to make wool 
and wool products washable are being of- 
fered to the trade and the public. 


Specific and detailed claims as to what 
these processes will accomplish are being 
made in advertising promotion and public- 
ity directed toward wool textile and garment 
manufacturers, retail merchants and the 
general public. The impression given by 
some of these statements is that these 
shrink control processes are perfected com- 
mercially to the point where any type, qual- 
ity and weight of fabric or garment, wheth- 
er knitted or woven, can-be rendered’ shrink 


resistant and completely washable, without 
loss of texture finish and color values. 


Responsible and representative organiza- 
tions producing and promoting these pro- 
cesses agree this is not an accurate presen- 
tation of the facts, and they have joined 
in suggesting fair trade rules which will 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
industry and of the public. 


In view of the restrictions on performance 
claims which are set forth in the proposed 
rules, I believe that a few excerpts from 
the advertising claims of shrink resistant 
processors are pertinent. They have been 
culled from a casual reading of advertising 
and of promotion literature which has been 
circulated widely throughout the country. 
I quote without attributing the statements 


to the particular sources from which they 
were taken. 


“Felting is eliminated.” 


“Shrink-resisting qualities last for the 
life of the garment. Made to size, it will 
stay to size.” 


“Appearance is unaffected while comfort 
and useful life of the processed garment is 
greatly enhanced.” 


“Washing is easier .. . dirt just rolls out 
because felt dirt-pockets are eliminated. 
Fast colors retain a bright, new appear- 
ance,” 


“Resiliency, elasticity, softness, texture, 
feel or ‘hand’ are completely retained or 
enhanced.” 


“The strength of the original yarn is un- 
changed.” 


“Safe to tub... safe to rub.” 
“Wool is better wool.” 


“Removes nothing from the wool. All of 
the original qualities of elasticity, resili- 
ency, softness, texture and handle remain 
unchanged—or are enhanced.” 


““You’ve never known how wonderful wool 
can really be until you’ve washed wool.” 


“Process will withstand any number of 
vomye and will last the lifetime of the 
abric.” 


“Retain shape, color, resiliency and firm- 
ness after the most vigorous laundering.” 


“Same properties which control the 
shrinkage manage to prevent dirt from 
clinging to treated wool. Thus, felted dirt 
traps are eliminated and the wool can be 
cleaned easily with ordinary soap and 
water.” 

* * k * 


“Wool can be treated in the top, yarn, 
piece goods or finished form (hosiery).’’ 


“No loss of yardage or weight results.” 
“No effect on handle or shape.” »<. 


“Adds brilliance to color, leaves fiber- 
soft and resilient and retards dirt penetra- 
tion.’ ; 

“Reduces wool shrinkage from range of 
30 to 40 percent to as little as 2 or 3 per- 
cent.” 

“Treated fabrics are approximately 10 
percent stronger.” 

“Up to 50 percent abrasion resistance is 
obtained.” : 

zs * * * 


“Fabrics show no signs of piling or fuz- 
zing. Desired finish is permanent for the 
life of the goods.” 


“Fastness to laundering of many dye- 
stuffs is materially increased.” 
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an cleaning fastness also usually im- 
proved.” 

“It increases: color wash fastness, wear 
resistance, crease resistance.” 

“Reduces shrinkage to less than 5 per 
cent.” 

“Shrink resistant for the life of the gar- 
ment.” 

“Free from matting or felting under all 
circumstances.” 

“Softness, wear resistance, drape, tex- 
ture, moisture absorbency retained.” 


** * * 


“Effect cannot be washed out.” 

“Fabric stays as light and fluffy as it 
was before treatment.” 

“When properly applied, dyeing or tensile 
strength is not affected.” 

It will be observed from the reading of 
oaee statements that if they are accurate, 
then: 


1. Making wool washable by certain pro- 
cesses either retains all of the original 
qualities of the fiber, or improves it. Equal- 
ly it improves the quality of the fabric, and 
adds to its strength and life. 


2. Shrinkage of garments made of these 
wools by ordinary laundering is limited to 


a maximum of 5 percent, and a minimum 
of between 2 and 3 percent. 

8. Color values are increased, not dimin- 
ished, and are fast to washing. 

4. Finally, the directions for washing are 
in such broad and general terms they in- 
dicate that washable wool products can be 
laundered according to ordinary commercial 
or home methods involving the use of me- 
chanical washers without damaging fabric, 
texture, finish or color. 


If the statements which I have read are 
factual, then the rules which will be sub- 
mitted to you are generous in their provis- 
ions. If, however, there are limitations 
which must be observed in the washing of 
woolens treated with shrink resistant pro- 
cesses, then the proposed rules, it would 
appear, are essential. They are necessary 
to protect the ethical producers of shrink 
control processes who comprise by far the 
greatest number, and who have cooperated 
in the drafting of the proposed rules. They 
are essential for the protection of wool tex- 
tile and garment manufacturers, and final- 
ly, they are necessary for the guidance and 
protection of the ultimate user—the public. 


The rules submitted for consideration 
at the hearing are set up separately. 








Rules Proposed for Shrinkage Control 


ON September 16, 1948, representa- 

tives of all branches of the wool 
manufacturing business, met with of- 
ficials of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to discuss proposed rules for the 
control of labeling, advertising and 
other sales promotion enterprises in 
connection with shrink-proofing pro- 
cesses applied to wool. 

As previously stated in the Wool 
Grower, the American Wool Council 
has taken the lead in this effort. The 
need for trade practice rules is con- 
cretely shown in Director Ackerman’s 
remarks at the opening of the confer- 
ence (page 15). With so many varied 
and, in some instances slightly over- 
drawn, claims, wool might be injured 
rather than helped by developments in 
shrink processes without trade controls. 
The principles of the rules considered 
by the September 16th conference are 
set up below. There were some sug- 
gestions for modification at that time. 
Now the Federal Trade Commission 
takes over, considers the question on 
the basis of the expressions at the con- 
ference, and sets up tentative rules 
which will be presented at a later hear- 
ing for approval by the industry 
members. 


The statement that any process applied 
to wool in any of its forms, or that any end 
product composed of such wool is “wash- 
able” by laundering means: 
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Washable—Any wool yarn, wool fabric 
or end product made of wool that is repre- 
sented as WASHABLE may be laundered 
repeatedly by ordinary home or commercial 
laundry methods without visibly changing 
the color, finish, or appearance of the wool 
product and without destroying the original 
size and fit of the wool product. 


Limited Washability—The term “Limited 
Washability,” “Washable According to Di- 
rections,” or “Washable According to Spec- 
ifications,” means that the wool yarns, wool 
fabric, or end product thereof, is washable 
if specific instructions as to methods and 
means are followed. Such _ instructions 
must be printed on a tag or label attached 
to each such product in plainly visible type 
which shall be as discernible in all par- 
ticulars as the statement indicating the de- 
gree of washability. When such directions 
are followed the product so washed must 
show no visible change in color, appearance, 
finish, size or fit. 


Dimensional Changes—Where changes 
occur after washing in the dimensions of 
wool yarns, wool fabrics or end products 
made thereof, the maximum percentage of 
such changes which will occur after a stipu- 
lated number of washings must be stated 
specifically. 


Effect Of Processes Upon Wool, Wool 
Yarns, Wool Fabrics And End Products 
Made Thereof—No claims that the applica- 
tion of processes designed to make wool 
products in any form washable adds also to 
the strength of the fiber, its color values 
or manufacturing facilities, or gives it es- 
sential properties it does not otherwise 
possess, shall be made unless such claims 
are based upon facts. Such facts shall be 
deemed valid only when accompanied by 
competent scientific data and proof. Where 
such claims are in question they shall be 
submitted to the United States Bureau’ of 
Standards and a panel of three acceptable 
commercial textile and textile products lab- 
oratories for investigation and report. 


New Product From 
Wool Waste 


RESEARCH chemists of Botany Mii'ls, 
Inc., Passaic, New Jersey, have <e- 
veloped a new protein product from 
wool waste that gives promise of mul- 
tiplying again the many ways in wh'ch 
wool is useful to man. Botanein P, ‘he 
name of the new protein, has an aver- 
age content of 15.3 percent nitrogen 
or between 14.5 and 17.1 percent, and 
an average cystine content of 11.8 per- 
cent (range 10.2 and 12.9 percent). 
Cystine, according to Webster, is a 
“white crystalline amino acid found 
in horn, hair, ete... .. and formed as 
a cleavage product of proteins. It is 
essential in the diets of animals.” 


In all, 17 amino acids, nine of them 
essential to body growth are claimed 
for the new protein. 


The Botany chemists, after years of 
study and experiment, list many pos- 
sible uses for the new product, which 
can be taken orally. Its high cystine 
content—higher, it is believed, than in 
any other protein except insulin—in- 
dicates that it will accelerate the 
growth of such tissues as the hair and 
skin, as well as heal burns or other 
injuries to the skin. 


Other uses which the chemists say 
are indicated by its unusual character- 
istics are shown in a Botany release of 
September 9. 


“Among human and general food 
uses indicated are: in cosmetics, espec- 
ially suntan cream; as a food ingredi- 
ent to accelerate and improve the 
growth of fur, feathers, etc., on animals; 
as a super-nutrient for cattle; as a 
medium for the growth of micro-or- 
ganisms, e.g. yeast; as a research chem- 
ical, particularly in clinical research 
(e.g. diabetes, arteriosclerosis, etc.); 
as a starting material in the prepara- 
tion of amino acids or protein hydro- 
lysate mixtures, and as an absorbing 
agent to be used in the clarification 
and purification of beverages. 


“In the field of general usage, Bo- 
tanein P is indicated as an agent to 
prevent corrosion; as a fixing agent for 
insoluble dyestuffs, lacquers, and pig- 
ments in calico or indigo printing, . . .” 

Research workers over the country 
are being informed of the new protein 
in an endeavor to interest them in fur- 
ther scientific study of its properties. 
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Fleece Value Increases with Staple Length 


By Thos. D. Watkins, Jr. U. S. Department of Agriculture’ 


THe number of pounds of good-qual- 

ity clean wool per sheep is the most 
accurate measure of fleece value. 
Staple length is closely correlated with 
clean wool production, and is a reliable 
measure of clean fleece weight. As a 
general rule, within grade, the longer 
the staple, the greater is the clean fleece 
weight. It appears that this statement 
also applies regardless of grade as is 
noted in Figure 1. 

Grease fleece weight varies more 
from year to year than does clean fleece 
weight. Because of this fact, it is gen- 
erally safer to measure wool improve- 
ment in sheep on the basis of clean 
wool production and staple length. The 
average clean fleece weight in a flock 
of sheep can be determined as follows: 
Subtract from 100 the amount of shrink 
(determined by the core test), multiply 
the difference by the grease weight of 
the clip, divide by the number of fleec- 
es, and point off two places. 

(100 - shrink) x grease weight of clip. 

number of fleeces 
Of course, many breeders cannot ob- 
tain shrinkages on individual rams or 
ewes from which selections are made. 
However, these results show that pro- 
gress in improving clean fleece weight 
can be made by selecting for staple 
length in addition to heavy fleece 
weight. 

At the United States Sheep Experi- 
ment Station and Western Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho, 
1439 range-grown yearling ewe fleeces 
were classified according to staple 
length and grade. These fleeces were 
analyzed for staple length, grease fleece 
weight, and percentage of clean yield. 
as noted in Table 1. Staple length was 
measured just prior to shearing. The 
shrinkage, clean yield in percent, and 
pounds of clean wool per ewe were de- 
termined from individual laboratory 
shrinkage tests. 

The overall picture determined by 
this study discloses the following: 

1. As the staple length within grade 
increases, the grease and clean fleece 
weights increase. 

2. As staple length within grade in- 
creases, shrinkage decreases and the 
clean yield increases. 





'U. S. Sheep Experiment Station & Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho. 
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3. As staple length within grade in- 
creases, the net value of the fleece in- 
creases. 

In Table 1 the fleeces have been ar- 
ranged according to the commercial 
































grades: Fine, % Blood, % Blood, and 
% Blood. Within each grade, however, 
four divisions have been made in ac- 
cordance with staple length. 


It will be noted in Table 1 that the 
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TABLE 1 
STAPLE LENGTH—FLEECE VALUE RELATIONSHIP 
Range Average Average Price Net 
in Average No. grease clean Clean per lb. value 
staple staple year- fleece fleece yield clean per 
length length ling weight weight (%) wool fleece 
(in.) (in.) ewes (Ib.) (1b.) (Boston) (Boston) 
FINE FLEECES 
2.0 - 2.3 2.1 70 7.5 3.3 44.0 $4.46 
2.4 - 2.7 2.6 325 8.6 3.8 44.3 5.13 
2.8 - 3.1 2.9 217 9.2 4.1 44.6 $1.35 5,54 
3.2 or more 3.4 66 9.6 4.2 44,1 5.67 
% BLOOD FLEECES 
2.8 - 3.1 3.0 45 9.2 4.0 43.8 5.28 
3.2 - 3.5 3.3 102 9.2 4.2 45.3 5.54 
3.6 - 3.9 3.7 82 9.7 4.4 45.4 1.32 5,81 
4.0 or more 4.2 38 10.6 4.9 46.0 6.47 
% BLOOD FLEECES 
3.1 - 3.5 3.3 46 9.1 4,2 46.8 5.25 
3.6 - 3.9 3.8 98 9.5 4.6 48.4 5.75 
4.0 - 4.3 4.1 120 10.0 4.9 49.1 1.25 6,18 
4.4 or more 4.6 111 10.3 5.1 49.3 3 
% BLOOD FLEECES 
Less than 3.9 3.6 14 8.9 4.4 48.9 5.28 
3.9 - 4.3 4.1 17 10.2 5.2 51.2 6.24 
4,4 - 4.7 4.5 47 11.1 5.5 49.4 1.20 6,60 
4.8 or more 5.1 41 10.7 5.9 51.1 7.08 
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average clean fleece weight increases 
consistently with the increase in staple 
length for all the grades of wool. This 
does not follow quite so uniformly in 
grease fleece weight increase. Two 
rather minor variations occur in the 
% Blood and % Blood data. But these 
are not of material significance inas- 
much as wool is being sold more and 
more on the basis of clean content de- 
termined by the core test. 


It will also be noted in the table that 
there is a 0.9 pound increase in clean 
fleece weight in Fine, % Blood, and 
%8 Blood grades from the shortest to 
the longest staples. In the % Blood 
grade there is a difference of 1.5 
pounds from the shortest to the longest 
fleeces. 

The question now arises, “Why is 
average clean fleece weight more re- 
liable than average grease fleece weight 
as a measure of productivity?” Cli- 
matic conditions have a greater influ- 
ence on grease fleece weight than they 
have on clean fleece weight. It is safer, 
therefore, to obtain accurate clean yield 
by the core test, and calculate the clean 
fleece values, than it is to be confused 
by a shrinkage value that is ever 
changing. 


In Table 1, the price per pound of 
clean wool Boston basis is the ap- 
praised price which was placed on the 
1947 yearling ewe clip at the United 
States Sheep Experiment Station and 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory. 
In terms of net fleece value, with which 
the producer is vitally concerned, there 
is a price difference that increases as 
the staple length increases. For in- 
stance, Fine French Combing wool is 
priced at $1.36 per pound clean basis, 
when Fine Staple is priced at $1.38 per 
pound. This advantage does not show 
up in the four grades of wool noted in 
the table because they are all of staple 
length. The difference in value of the 
fleeces does, however, show up because 
as the staple increases the amount of 
clean wool increases in the fleece. In 
the column headed “Net value per 
fleece,” the difference in value between 
fleeces of shortest and longest staple 
length of Fine Wool is $1.21, of % Blood 
wool $1.19, of % Blood wool $1.13, and 
of % Blood wool $1.80. This fleece 
value difference would be more evident 
if mature ewes were included, among 
which doubtless would be found fleeces 
of French or Clothing lengths. The 
staple length of yearling fleeces is near- 
ly always of combing length, since its 
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growing period is longer than for ma- 
ture ewes. 

The above data were collected from 
a flock operated under normal range 
conditions. The producer can be as- 
sured that by increasing the average 


staple length of his ewes, he increases 
the average pounds of clean wool per 
ewe, decreases the shrink, increases 
the percentage of clean yield, and col- 
lects more dollars for his clip. 








I 


The Wool Market 


HE September wool market is de- 
scribed as a “waiting” market all 
along the line. 


Abroad 


Fluctuations in the auctions “down 
under” caused some concern. As re- 
ported last month, the auctions opened 
in Sydney on August 31, at high prices 
—5 to 10 percent higher than at the 
close of the previous auction series in 
July. Prices weakened as the current 
series advanced. However, recent an- 
alysis reveals that better wools at Syd- 
ney are still in strong demand. On good 
topmaking 64’s, the Commercial Bul- 
letin (September 26) says the market 
had dropped 7 percent from the open- 


ing date, which is actually less than 3 
percent below the closing prices of the 
previous season, and about 10 percent 
below the high point reached last June, 
which was $1.70, c.&f. in bond clean, 
Since August 31, prices of such wool 
had dropped to $1.55, but had swung 
up again to $1.61. 


American buyers haven’t been ac- 
tive in these beginning sales apparent- 
ly. One reason given is that wools of- 
fered are not of the kind wanted here, 
and another that, by waiting, buyers 
hope to get the wools at lower values. 
Russia and Bradford, the big mill city 
of England, and France have been the 
principal buyers. 





With 85,000,000 women in America home sewing, and the sales of over-the-counter fabrics zoom- 
ing everywhere, department stores are emphasizing their fabric departments, and for the first time 
in the history of the Nation, featuring pattern and fabric counters with all the glamour of their high 
fashion apparel departments. 

Above is a fabric window suggested by the American Wool Council as part of its national home 
sewing project for 1948, currently displayed by Lord & Taylor, New York. 
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The opening auction in London on 
September 17 recorded prices at about 
5 percent below the July close, but 
they were considered strong, and high- 
er than those paid at the Australian 
auctions, because of the urgent need 
of the Bradford mills for supplies. 


At Home 


For the week ending September 24 
the Government market reviewer at 
Boston stated: “While actual sales 
of graded domestic wools moved in a 
yery narrow range, it was pointed out 
that there was no softening of prices 
for the desired fine staple wools and 
prices were fully maintained on those 
lots sold during the week. There 
were occasional sales of medium grade 
scoured woolen wools for piecing out 
orders of heavy weight fabrics, but gen- 
erally there was little interest in wool- 
ens. The activity in noils during the 
past few weeks has declined to the 
point where practically no business 
was observed.” 


In the producing sections the most 
important recent transaction was the 
purchase of 420,000 pounds of 12- 
months’ Texas wool by Winslow and 
Company, in San Angelo, at prices 
ranging from 65 to 73 cents. The clean 
value of this wool, delivered Boston, 
isestimated at $1.70 to $1.78, depending 
on the estimated shrinkage. In that 
area also a few carloads of mixed wools, 
both free and C.C.C.-owned, have been 
moved in the price range of about 50 
to 55 cents. 

Texas is said to have around two 
million pounds or less of 12-months’ 
wool, and about five hundred thousand 
pounds of 8-months’ of the 1948 clip. 
Fall shearing is well underway and 
the clip is estimated at around five 
million pounds. 


At Eastern Points 


While apparently not willing to in- 
crease their holdings, mills are report- 
ed as willing to pay good prices for 
wools they actually need. At Boston 
some Utah good French combing and 
staple wool was recently sold at $1.75, 
clean. Montana original bag wool has 
brought $1.70, clean, and the same 
price was paid for scoured original 
Wyoming half-blood. 

Some reluctance is in evidence in 
placing orders for spring fabrics. Buy- 
ets have been waiting to see how the 
fall market develops before making 
commitments. This delay, it is point- 
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ed out, may shorten the manufacturing 
period and réduce the output. 

Some retailers now are feeling the 
effects of not placing big enough orders 
last spring. .“Despite admitted sharp 
competition and continuing firm pric- 
es,” says Wool Associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange on September 
22, “men’s suit sales, thus far this sea- 
son, have caused many retailers to re- 
turn to their suppliers for additional 
merchandise. In some cases suit cut- 
ters are simply not in a position to fill 
such rush re-orders. Many stores only 
took a small portion of their needs 
when cutters showed lines late last 
spring, and are, consequently, demand- 
ing fill-in merchandise. One criterion 
in the brisk consumer demand is price. 
At this early stage of the season many 
retailers are hoping to get the ball roll- 
ing for fall by means of special promo- 
tions. Most of these have stressed that 
prices are the same as last spring de- 
spite higher fabric costs.” 

The same release also stated that the 
American Woolen Company had an- 
nounced that all its men’s wear, wor- 
sted and gabardines for next spring de- 


livery, through March, have been com- 


pletely sold and withdrawn from sales. “~~ 


There has been criticism in trade 
papers of the attitude of some manu- 
facturers in meeting current demand ~ 
in color and design. No matter what 
the manufacturers’ ideas may be, they 
must shape their production to satisfy 
their purchasers, it is asserted. : 

Then with 62,000,000 or about 43 
percent of our present population of 
143,000,000 employed at higher wages 
than ever before, it is further pointed 
out that hesitancy on the part of mill 
customers isn’t really well grounded. 

The wool market, always a sensitive 
affair, is no doubt affected by the gen- 
eral uncertainty that prevails over the 
world today, and that is greatly ac- 
centuated by the daily headlines of 
war is “eminent” or “not eminent.” 
Those who experienced the first World 
War, and its repercussions, seem to be 
holding tight to the idea that a big 
slump is inevitable. But so long as 
there is such a large wage-earning pop- 
ulation, it doesn’t seem possible a se- 
vere dip is just around the corner. The 

(Continued on page 39) 








DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET 
TERRITORY WOOLS (’) 


ose Grease Equivalent Based Upon Arbitrary 

Retsteits Prices Shrinkage Percentages (*) 

Fine Combing (staple) $1.75-1.85 (54%)$ .81- .85 (oan -72- .76 (eee .63- .67 
Fine French Combing 1.65-1.70 (55%) .74-.77 (60%) .66-.68 (65%) .58- .60 
Fine Clothing 1.30-1.40 (56%) ‘57-62 (6152) .52- .56 (6692) 44- 48 
4 Blood Tahione (staple) 1.55-1.65 (51% -76- .81 (54%) .71-.76 (57%) .67-.71 
14 Blood French Combing 1.40-1.52 (52%) .67-.73 (55%) .63-.68. (58%) .59- .64 
4 Blood Clothing 1.20-1.30 (63%) .56-.61 (56%) .53-.57 (59%) .49- .53 
¥% Blood Combing 1.15-1.18 (48%) .60-.62 (51%) .56-.58 (54%) .538-.54 
32 Blood Clothing .90-1.00 (49%) .46-.51 (52%) .43-.48 (55%) .40-.45 
Y% Blood Combing 1.02-1.06 (46%) .55-.57 (48%) .53-.55 (50%) .51-.53 
Low 4 Blood .95-1.00 (41%) .56-.59 (48%) .54-.57 (45%) .52-.55 
Common and Braid .85- .90 (40%) .51-.54 (42%) .49-.52 (44%) .48-.5) 
Original Bag: 

Fine Staple & Gd. Fr. Comb. 1.60-1.70 (57%) .69-.73 (59%) .65-.70 (61%) .62-.67 
Fine Fr. Comb. (Blk. av. Fr.)1.50-1.55 (60%) .60-.62 (68%) .55-.57 (66%) .51-.53 
Fine Short Fr. & Clothing 1.80-1.85 (68%) .48-.50 (65%) .45-.47 (67%) .48-.45 


FINE TEXAS WOOLS (’) 
(Original Bags) 


pg Grease Equivalent Based Upon Arbitrary 
Prices Shrinkage Percentages (*) 
Combing (12 Months) 1.75-1.80 (54%)$ .80- .83 (58%)$ pee 7 (62%5)$ .66- .68 
Av. Fr. Comb. (12 Months) 1.60-1.65 (56%) .70-.73 (60%) .64-.66 (64%) .57-.60 
Eight-Months’ Wool 1.80-1.85 (538%) .61-.63 (57%) 56. +58 (61%) .50- .52 
Fall Wool 1.15-1.20 (56%) .50-.53 (60%) .46-.48 (64%) .41-.43 


(‘) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain 
States, including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


and Oklahoma. 


These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(?) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas: Mostly bright in color and moderate 
in shrinkage, except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(*) Editor’s Note: 


This table is taken from the weekly report of the Boston woo! 


market released by the United States Department of Agriculture on September 24. If 
you produce fine combing (staple) wool, for example, that has a shrinkage of 54 per- 


cent the yield of clean wool will be 46 percent. 
46 times $1.75 to $1.85 gives the grease price range of 81 to 85 cents. 


determined this way, however, 


Forty-six times the clean price, that is 
Grease prices 


are largely nominal, but do give one a general idea. 
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Group of U. S. Sheep Experiment Station sheep bedded down for midday rest on summer range. 


BY the flickering light of a thousand 

camp fires, at the shearing sheds, 
at the lambing camps, on the long trail 
—wherever sheepmen are gathered to- 
gether—one will often hear discussion 
or friendly argument on the various 
ways of herding sheep. The “Central 
Bedground System” vs. “Bedding 
Out,” and “Close Herding,” vs. “Open 
Herding,” offer opportunity for end- 
less discussion. 

It soon becomes apparent that there 
are two widely different and distinctive 
methods of herding, with many varia- 
tions, employed in the western range 
country. Each has its advocates among 
flockmasters and shepherds, and to 
each group their system seems to have 
many advantages over the other. 

The close herders usually bring their 
sheep to a central bedground or corral 
each night and remain longer at a cen- 
tral location. The open herders often 
bed out at some distance from camp 
and move their camp oftener. 


Range conditions, such as type and 
density of forage, distribution and 
availability of water, whether the range 
is timbered or open grassland, and 
whether of rough topography or 
smooth, will greatly influence the se- 
lection of the system of herding gen- 
erally in use in any locality. The breed 
of sheep also determines to some extent 
the method used, as fine-wool sheep 
are more often close herded than 
coarse-wool sheep. Fine-wool sheep, 
those in which Rambouillet or Merino 
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blood predominates, are on the whole 
rather more easily herded and hand- 
led than the coarse-wool or mutton 
breeds. This is because the fine-wools 
have a higher development of the herd- 
ing instinct and because they are not 
inclined to travel so far. Most bands 
of sheep now being grazed in the west- 
ern range country are mixed bloods, 
with slightly more fine-wool ancestry 
than coarse-wool. These sheep have 
from fair to good herding qualities and 
can be handled under either system. 

There are many degrees of “close 
herding” and many degrees of “open 
herding.” “Bedding out,” or bedding 
the sheep on a new bedground each 
night, can be practiced with either sys- 
tem. The “Central Bedground Sys- 
tem,” in which the sheep are returned 
to the same bedground for several 
nights or until the forage within easy 
reach of the bedground has been 
grazed, may also be used with either 
system. 

Certain writers and critics have 
loudly denounced the system of close 
herding and extolled the benefits of 
open herding. They have also in many 
cases advocated the system of never 
bedding the sheep more than one night 
on a bedground. These two principles 
they hold out as cure-alls for all the 
ills of handling sheep on the open 
range. 

As a matter of fact, the bad practices 
of herding that result in damage to the 
range, loss of sheep, poor thrift of ewes 





Herding Sheep, 
Which Way? 


By G. J. Tucker, 


District Forest Ranger, 


Pendleton, Oregon 


and light weights of lambs, may be 
practiced under any general system of 
herding. One shepherd may let his 
sheep scatter widely and never bed 
twice in the same place and yet turn 
out underweight lambs, keep his ewes 
in poor condition and do serious dam- 
age to the range. Another shepherd 
may keep his flock close herded, bed 
his sheep several nights on a bedground 
and turn out fat lambs from well-con- 
ditioned ewes, with no damage at all 
to the range. 


The Central Bedground System 


The common conception of the cen- 
tral bedground system of herding visu- 
alizes close herding in connection with 
it and is somewhat as follows: a main 
camp is set up at a favorable place on 
the range and the flock is driven back 
to it each night and bedded down. In 
the morning the sheep are driven out 
to the part of the range where the 
herder wants them to graze during the 
day. The flock is kept rather well 
bunched or close together by constant- 
ly urging the tailers to keep up with 
the leaders. The camp and bedground 
are kept in the same location until all 
the feed is closely grazed around the 
camp from one to three miles. ‘This 
may require as long as thirty days. On 
account of the driving to and from 
camp, sheep handled in this way do 
not get the benefit of early morning 
and late evening grazing, particularly 
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as the forage becomes eaten and 
trampled out farther and farther from 
camp as the days go on. They arrive 
at the bedground in the evening, after 
being driven for perhaps an hour, with 
their stomachs already settled to some 
extent and are usually quite hungry 
by morning. This makes them more 
restless during the night and they leave 
the bedground earlier in the morning. 
On their way out to graze in the morn- 
ing they will eat plants and weeds not 
ordinarily relished and often will eat 
poison plants if present, causing sick- 
ness and sometimes death. The con- 
stant traveling prevents the rapid gains 
in weight so much desired by all sheep- 
men, and the extra close grazing in an 
ever-widening radius from the camp 
damages the forage. Close grazing 
combined with the serious trampling of 
thousands of hoofs day after day rapid- 
ly kills out the more desirable forage 
plants and greatly reduces the carrying 
capacity of the range over a period of 
years. The soil is pounded into dust 
and blown away from the roots of the 
grasses, or washed away by heavy 
rains, hastening the process of ruining 
the range. This is the classical ex- 
ample of the wrong way to handle 
sheep. 


The Bedding Out System 


The theory of open herding and bed- 
ding out is along the following lines: 
the sheep are bedded down each night 
at a different place. They are not driv- 
en to feed at all, but are always on fresh 
feed. This allows them to graze during 
the cool morning and evening hours 
and to seek shade during the heat of 
the day. In the morning as soon as 
they leave the bedground the sheep 
begin to spread out, some going in one 
direction and some in another. Some 
travel fast and othes more slowly. In 
a short time they will have spread over 
a large area. The herder then begins 
to work around the edges of the band, 
constantly turning or slowing up the 
leaders. The sheep bed down wher- 
ever they may be when night overtakes 
travel fast and others more slowly. In 
a horse or burro on which to pack his 
bed, tent and some food. Often a bur- 
ro or two are packed up with the mea- 
ger camp supplies and graze with their 
packs on during the day among the 
sheep. If the herder uses a central 
camp for cooking, he must pack his 
bed out to the new bedground each 
evening either on his back or by using 
a horse or burro. As long as the sheep 
are not driven but merely graze slow- 
ly over the range from place to place, 








they do no damage by trailing. They 
do not stay in one place long enough 
to graze too closely any part of the 
range. This is an example of the ideal 
method of handling sheep. 

Unfortunately, the art of herding 
cannot be reduced to such simple 
terms. What works well in one local- 
ity under the conditions prevailing 
there, may be entirely impractical or 
undesirable in another locality under 
different conditions. The last method 
described undoubtedly works well in 
some pleces, when shepherds can be 
employed who are willing to work un- 
der the very primitive conditions which 
are necessarily a part of the system. 
It is best adapted to the open sage 
plains, or rolling hill country, least 
adaptable to the high mountain ranges. 

From what has been described 
above, it must be readily apparent that 
the herding habits that damage the 
range are the very same habits that 
tend to cut down the profits for the 
sheep rancher. Most flockmasters will 
readily admit this to be true. The herd- 
ing habits that do most damage to the 
range can be named on the remaining 
fingers of the mutilated hand of “Three- 
Fingered Jack,” They are: 

1. Driving sheep here and there on 
the range. Driving to feed, driving to 

(Continued on page 24) 








Quality Australian Rams 





The Haddon Rig Special Stud Merino sold at this year’s Sydney sale at 
1700 guineas to Mr. F. Hilton Kelly of North Bullagreen Merino Stud, 
Armatree, New South Wales. 


(A guinea at the time of the Sydney sale was worth about $3.40 in U. S. Money. 





Champion two-year-old Corriedale ram at this year’s Melbourne Sheep 


Show. Bred by J. F. Guthrie (Corriedale) Pty. Ltd., Geelong, Victoria. 


It has been called to our attention that the legends under the 1947 winners 


at the Sydney sale (Wool Grower 6-48, p. 19) were reversed. We are sure our sheepmen readers caught this error.) 
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, = scales can be a valuable ally to your judging 
eye! For years livestock breeders have kept weight 
and performance records, as well as pedigrees. Now 
many commercial producers are taking a tip from 
them. Recording birth weights and weaning weights 
of calves, pigs and lambs. Using their records to 
help cull, to select their likeliest breeding stock. 

)There is lots of evidence of the value of your 
scales in helping your eye. Here are just a few 
examples: 

1) At Purdue University they weighed 7,554 pigs 
from 784 litters. Here’s what they found. Pigs that 
weighed THREE pounds at birth averaged 28 
pounds at weaning. But pigs that weighed TWO 
pounds at birth weighed only 21 pounds at weaning. 
Of the heavy pigs, 77% lived to weaning age, against 
only 49% of the light pigs. And right up to market 
weight, the heavier pigs had a higher rate of gain. 

2) The U.S. D. A. has kept a 14-year record on 
beef calves. Birth weights vary from 40 to 109 
pounds. Their finding: heavier-than-average calves 
reach a 500-pound weaning weight and 900-pound 
marketing weight faster than lighter-than-average 
calves. You know what that means! Less feed. More 
and quicker profit. 

3) Sheep Experiment Station men at Dubois, 
Idaho, find they can use the scales to select breeding 
stock for greater production in the future. Their 
ewe lambs, which are heavier than average at wean- 
ing time, prove to be the best producers in total 
lamb weight and fleece weights. 

You need a good ‘‘judging eye”’ to tell you whether 
an animal has good conformation, is true to type, 
etc. But the evidence of recorded weights does point 
strongly to a general rule which can help your eye: 

Keep or buy animals heaviest at birth or weaning! 





MAP OF “STEER ROUTE” 

















From grass range to gas range, in our big nation most of the 
livestock is raised far from where it is eaten—an average of 
more than 1,000 miles. Swift & Company helps bridge this 
gap and balance the supply in one area with the demand in 
another. Efficient processing and distribution keep the 
meat moving to markets all over the country. For these 
services Swift earns a profit of a fraction of a cent a pound. 
This has no noticeable effect on either meat or livestock 
prices. It’s the demand for the available supply in the 
nation-wide markets which governs the price of meat and 
thus the price of livestock. For the price we pay for animals 
must be based on what the meat onl hy-peetacts will bring. 


Let's Weigh 


Prices of Hogs May Rise or Fall 
But Competition Sets Them All 


I have been with Swift & Company for 
46 years. Most of my work has had to 
do with the buying of hogs and selling 
of pork and pork products. I would like 

to make a point that I believe should be of interes: 
to you, as producers. 

In July 1932, top hog price in Chicago was 5%c 
a pound. That was highest for the year. In Decen 
ber 1932, top hogs sold for 3¢. This year hogs hii 
an all-time high of more than 30 cents a pound. 
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No meat packing company can control either live- 
stock or meat prices. More than 3,500 competing 
meat packers and 22,500 other commercial slaugh- 
terers see to that. So do 35,000,000 meat-eating fam- 
ilies. No packer’s buyer can hold down the price of 
livestock. No packing company could boost up the 
price of meat. 

Now, here’s the point I want to get across to you. 
Those prices, both lowest and highest, were set by 
(1) the supply of hogs, and (2) the demand for pork. 


Shed / 


Mr. Lund, guest editor this month, is Vice-President of 
Swift & Company in charge of hog buying, processing and 
distribution of pork products. 











Martha Logani Recipe fer 
INDIVIDUAL PORK ROASTS 


4 1-inch-thick shoulder pork 1 tablespoon chopped 
chops onion 

1 teaspoon prepared mustard Ye teaspoon sage 

2 cups bread crumbs 1 teaspoon salt 
Spread chops with mustard. Make a dressing of bread, onions and season 
ings with just enough water te moisten. Brown chops in a heavy skillet. When 
well browned, top chops with dressing pressed firm. Bake covered ino 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 20 minutes. Uncover and bake 15 to 20 
minutes until dressing is crisp and brown. (Yield: 4 servings.) 





OUR CITY COUSIN 





Cries City Cousin, 
the silly child, 
“Look! Jack-o'-lanterns 


growing wild!” 

















Swift & Company thicaco s, tuna 


— 
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Rams equipped with a web har- 
Early Fall Roundup ness for holding colored chalk, 
help “write” their own breeding records. This device is 
being used in the breeding flocks of many large Wyoming 
ranchers. It helps owners keep their records. They know when 
ewes will lamb... which lambs are from which sire. 


Control swine parasites—make more profit, suggests the 
University of Minnesota. Even fall pigs may be infested 
with internal parasites. Strict sanitation is the key to con- 
trol. Clean and scrub farrowing pens with boiling lye water. 
Wash the sides and udders of sows with soapy water before 
farrowing. After farrowing keep the pigs on clean pasture 
until bad fall weather sets in. 


Many feeder cattle are prone to contract shipping fever. 
This disease is a type of pneumonia. It may be brought on 
by fatigue, irregular feeding and exposure. Vaccination, two 
weeks before shipping, helps reduce the danger, reports the 
University of Illinois. Cattle arriving in the feed lot should 
be protected from cold winds and rain. Light, bulky feeds 
like whole oats and roughage should be fed. Sick animals 
should be isolated promptly and a veterinary called. 


The Red Wagon 


No doubt you’ve seen the food trucks, so 
gaily painted red, that travel ’round the 
country, helping keep our people fed? The 
story of these trucks is a story you should know— it started 
in New England, some ninety years ago. There a boy, 
Gustavus Swift, who later won renown, bought a heifer, 
butchered it, then sold it ’round the town. Stave made a 
little profit—two dollars, it is said. It wasn’t much to start 
on, but it helped him get ahead. His wagon—yes, you’ve 
guessed it—from which he sold his meat, was a vivid red 
in color, to be noticed on the street. Stave moved on to 
Boston when his trade began to grow, then headed for 
Chicago, where he started Swift & Co. Now the Swift 
trucks deliver meat and butter by the ton, and they’re 
counted by the thousands instead of only one. To this day 
Swift trucks are red, that all the world may know this trade 
mark of the business Swift started 
years ago...and on each load de- 
livered, Swift earns a service fee— 
a fraction of a cent a pound, saved 
by efficiency. 
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Conserving Grass 


Is Profitable 


by B. W. Allred 
Soil Conservation Service 

Fort Worth, Texas 
The safest way to maintain a thriving 
livestock industry is to keep the ranges 
well stocked with vigorous, productive 
grasses 
over grass. In animal production, sound grazing man- 
agement is as important as breeding. 

Grassland vigor and durability depend upon correct 
cropping. Lenient use and alternate rests help the 
plants to reproduce from seed, tillers, rootstalks and 
surface runners. When grasses flourish, greater animal 
gains are made. 

Observations of bluestem show that when about half 
the top growth is grazed (on the average), livestock 
gains may be 25% higher than when 75% is eaten. One 
bluestem meadow mowed repeatedly 4 to 6 inches high 
yielded nearly 30% more hay than a similar area cut 2 
inches high. 

When left-over grass breaks the force of beating rain, 
moisture penetrates six or seven times deeper than when 
the ground is bare. Springs are sustained in even flow 
on leafy grasslands. Litter shades and cools the ground, 
cuts down evaporation. It finally decays and unites 
with the soil to form porous mould in which teeming 
millions of beneficial organisms process soil nutrients 
that plants must have. 

That portion of grass consumed each year provides 
profit. The portion /eft maintains plant vigor, protects 
soil and insures continued production. 





B. W. Allred 
—and covered with a protective shield of left- 








Soda Bill Sez: 


It pays to say good of folks. A feller will nigh “‘bust”’ 
himself trying to be as good as he thinks you think heis. 








® e NUTRITION IS OUR 


Right Eating Adds.Life to Your 


BUSINESS 







—- AND YOURS e * 


Years — and Years to Your Life 
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Herding Sheep, Which Way? 


(Continued from page 21) 
water, driving to the bedground, driv- 
ing to the next camp, etc. 

2. Staying too long and grazing too 
closely in any locality. 

3. Dogging the sheep too severely 
and too often, causing them to bunch 
up and move rapidly in mass forma- 
tion. 

These herding habits are found 
among all nationalities of herders and 
in all countries regardless of the gen- 
eral system used. The shepherd who 
beds out and open herds may frequent- 
ly be the worst offender in dogging the 
widely scattered wings of his band 
back. toward the center, and indeed, he 
has some justification for this practice, 
for he must keep the herd instinct alive 
in the sheep or suffer severe losses from 
straying. He may take advantage of 
the trips to water to bunch the sheep 
and train them to obey his commands 
and respond to the wooling of the dogs. 
If he has sufficient range easily acces- 
sible and within reach of water he will 
not remain too long in one place or 
graze too closely any part of it. But 
if he is short of range he will over- 
graze it, and if he has too few water- 
ing places the range near them will 
suffer. 

Some herders who use the open herd- 
ing system even go so far as to advocate 
not going near the sheep except when 
absolutely necessary. They allow the 
band to scatter very widely and graze 
under what amounts almost to the pas- 
ture system. Once or twice a day they 
scout out the edges of the range being 
used and turn in the straying bands. 
This method can only be used where 
feed and water are abundant and well 
distributed, and predators are not a 
serious problem. Top grade lambs 
can be produced in this way, but the 
method has the disadvantage of tend- 
ing to make the sheep wild. Under 
these conditions the sheep frequently 
split up and will bed in two or more 
small bands. They begin to lose their 
identity as a flock and this, together 
with their growing wildness, causes 
much trouble when it again becomes 
necessary to herd them more closely, 
as when moving to less favored range 
or on changing herders. Furthermore, 
few men will be found who are skilled 
enough in woodmanship and tracking 
ability to use this method successfully. 

The shepherd who close herds and 
uses a central bedground has a better 
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trained band and usually has fewer 
losses. He ordinarily damages the 
range in the vicinity of the bedground 
much more than the range in the vi- 
cinity of the watering places. If he at- 
tempts to confine the sheep too much 
while grazing he will suffer losses from 
this cause, for sheep must be given 
room to scatter sufficiently, so all may 
have an opportunity to graze on fresh 
untouched feed, or they will break up 
into small bands, each seeking fresh 
feed and freedom from restraint. Some 
of these small bands then often escape 
the notice of the herder and become 
lost from the main band. Because of 
the better trained band he does not 
generally have to use his dogs so often 





DEAR READER: 


The National Wool Grower 
plans to send out a questionnaire 
within the next few weeks asking 
for information that will be used 
in soliciting advertising from 
firms that produce equipment 
and other supplies you buy; also 
in public relations work. 

We hope it will be possible for 
you to take the time to reply to 
the questions asked and return 
the questionnaires promptly. 


The Editors. 











or so severely, and therefore seldom 
rushes a band or part of a band over 
the brow of a hill plowing up the soil 
to cut out the grass roots and start 
erosion. 


The Best Way 


A careful shepherd and generally 
the best shepherds use a combination 
of the two systems, taking the best fea- 
tures of each and combining them into 
a flexible system which is adaptable 
to most range conditions. They put out 
top grade lambs, keep the ewes in good 
flesh to produce a heavy clip of wool, 
keep losses to a reasonable minimum, 
and are careful to do no damage to the 
range. These men herd sheep from a 
well-kept camp, which may be either 
a small house trailer, a camp wagon, or 
tents. They bed their sheep near the 
camp, but move camp frequently. They 
never drive the sheep to or from feed 
and seldom find it necessary to drive 
to water. Their herding has more of 
the qualities of close herding than open 
herding and they do not use their dogs 
more than necessary. 





In the morning the careful herder 
lets his sheep choose their own tine 
to leave the bedground. Since his 
camp is in the middle of an area of 
good feed, they begin to graze as soon 
as they leave the bedground. He points 
them in the direction he desires them 
to go and then permits them to scaiter 
just enough to allow each sheep to 
graze quietly on fresh untouched feed, 
In this manner each sheep has a con- 
tented feeling of being within sizht 
and hearing of the band and being a 
part of it. The shepherd will find it 
necessary to check the leaders and 
turn in the flanks occasionally and he 
does this with a minimum of noise and 
dogging. In fact, the dogs are usually 
trained to turn the sheep quietly. 


Under these conditions, if the range 
supports a reasonably good stand of 
forage the sheep will not go far until 
they have their fill, On good moun- 
tain range they should be shaded up 
between a quarter mile and three 
quarters of a mile from camp, before 
the heat of the day. On foothill range 
they may go a mile and in the desert 
farther. The herder may now leave 
the sheep for a time if he desires and 
under favorable conditions may not 
find it necessary to return to the sheep 
until midafternoon. He should, how- 
ever, be on hand when the sheep move 
out to feed again and point them back 
toward camp over ground they have 
not been on. He will see that they 
travel slowly and leisurely on the re- 
turn trip as they did going out in the 
morning. The herder then, as evening 
approaches, directs their course to the 
bedground previously selected near 
the camp. At most camps it will be 
found there is more than one good bed- 
ground close enough to permit a care- 
ful watch over the sheep; also at most 
camps it will be found that there are 
from three to five separate ways for 
sheep to come to and leave the camp. 
It is evident then that nearly any small 
camp may be used at least three days 
without doing any trailing damage to 
the range, and most camps where the 
range is not too rugged may be used 
from three to five days without doing 
any trailing damage. 


The success of this method depends 
on moving camp frequently arid con- 
fining the grazing to range in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the camp. When 
range farther away is to be used, move 
the camp to it. Shepherds are much 
more content using this system, as they 
are enabled to keep more regular hours 
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and have the accommodations of a 
good camp to sleep and eat in and for 
shelter during storms. They have the 
sheep close enough to camp to protect 
them from predatory animals and to 
cope with sudden night alarms. It is 
no small item to the shepherd to be 
able to sleep in a good clean bed, to be 
able to prepare wholesome food on a 
stove and have sufficient variety there- 
of, to have sufficient dishes and clean 
clothes available, to be able to shave 
regularly and take a bath, to listen to 
a few favorite radio programs. These 
things he can do when he lives in a 
base camp that is moved frequently to 
where he wants it to be, so he need not 
hike long miles every day. He does 
not have to live like a primitive “Dig- 
ger Indian” under this system. He can 
take pride in his work as a man should. 
The shepherd who does a good job 
of herding along the lines described 
above will have the satisfaction of 
eliminating the “Three-Fingered Jack” 
bad habits of herding which damage 
the range. If he has the privilege of 
herding on the same range for several 
years, he will have the pleasure of see- 
ing the range gradually improve. He 
will be able to take pride in producing 
first class lambs and good wool clips, 
and may look forward to entering the 
sheep ranching business for himself. 





Growth of Sheep's Teeth 


short “solid” mouth of teeth in a 

sheep indicates that a serviceable 
unerupted portion of the teeth lies be- 
lw the gum, and such a mouth is 
naturally better than ane with longer 
but “open” teeth. “Opening up” of 
mouths is not caused by growth and 
spreading of the jaw, but is a normal 
process in the development and wear 
of teeth. It results from the tapered 
shape of the teeth and their setting in 
the slanted sockets in the lower jaw. 


The first two permanent incisors 
appear when sheep are about 114 years 
dd. They are not like human teeth, 
which erupt completely, bringing level 
with the gum the junction of the enamel 
(the hard outer layer) with the root; 
nor do they resemble rats’ teeth, which 
grow continually and widen as the ani- 
mal grows older. Sheep have long, 
curved, tapering teeth, the enamel-cov- 
ered crown being about one inch in 
length, the root about half an inch. 
When first erupted, about one-half of 
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the crown is above the gum, the re- 
mainder (leading down to the root) 
being hidden. As the sheep grows, the 
tooth is “paid up” and when the animal 
is about four years old the tooth is fully 
erupted. 

If conditions are such that the teeth 
wear very little, extra long teeth (near- 
ly one inch in length) may be present 
in a full-mouthed ewe; on the other 
hand, if the teeth wear excessively 
they become very short, and by expos- 
ing the root canals they are probably 
forced to erupt at a rate even more rap- 
id than would normally happen. As 
the teeth taper from top to bottom, they 
appear to “space out” as they grow up 
from the gum, and this is particularly 
noticeable when they are short. 

—Massey Agricultural College 
New Zealand University. 





Meat Board Exhibits 


LAUNCHING its educational meat 
exhibit program at the recent an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers in 
Chicago, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board announces that colorful ex- 
hibits depicting up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation concerning meat as a food will 
be installed this year at State fairs, live- 
stock expositions and other events in 
15 States by the middle of November. 
Because of the widespread interest 
shown in this exhibit feature last year, 
the Board will repeat its meat identifi- 
cation contest. In this contest, visit- 
ors are called on to identify 25 retail 
cuts of beef, veal, pork, and lamb. The 
records relative to this contest in 1947 
show that more than 34,000 persons 
from 4,302 cities of 46 States and six 
foreign countries participated in this 
contest. Of this number, 23 percent, 
or only about one of every four, sub- 
mitted correct lists. 


One of the new displays which is ex- 
pected to arouse much interest shows 
the ranking of meat and other focds 
used daily in the diet as sources of the 
essential food nutrients, such as pro- 
tein, iron, phosphorus, the B vitamins, 
vitamin A, and calcium. 


The reducing diet display will il- 
lustrate how it is possible to reduce 
with safety and comfort on daily diets 
which include 2 to 3 servings of meat 
daily, and liberal servings of milk, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables. 

This diet also 


includes limited 


amounts of bread, potatoes, and cere- 
als—is low in calories but high in nu- 
tritive value. 


A lesson in roasting will be one of the 
exhibit features, showing the step-by- 
step methods for cooking a roast of 
beef, a leg of lamb, a pork loin roast 
and a leg of veal roast. A revolving 
turn-table will show model cakes, 
cookies, pies and other foods made 
with lard and will call attention to lard 
as an all-purpose shortening. 


The Board asserts that interest in 
educational meat exhibits is on the in- 
crease. The 1947 exhibits were attend- 
ed by approximately 2% million per- 
sons. 

In charge of this year’s exhibits are 
M. O. Cullen, Leonard Klug, Dale Kirk- 
patrick, Charles Van Reed and Clifford 
Bowes. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Ram Sales 
1949— 


August 22-23: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Shows 
1948— 


October 16-23: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


October 29-November 7: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


November 27-December 4: International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


1949— 


January 14:22: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Conventions 
1948— 


November 9-11: Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Cody, Wyoming. 

November 18-19: California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, California. 

December 6-8: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, San Angelo, Texas. 


1949— 


January 5-7: Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Missoula, Montana. 


January 9-11: Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 11-13: American National Live Stock 
Association, North Platte, Nebraska. 

January 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

January 17-18: Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Spokane, Washington. 


January 24-26: Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


February 1-4: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Lamb Fattening Experiments 


By J. P. Willman, L. B. Embry, 
F. B. Morrison, and E. W. Klosterman* 
Cornell University 


XPERIMENTS with fattening lambs 
have been conducted at Cornell 
University for a number of years to 
compare the results obtained with ra- 
tions having various levels of total pro- 
tein. The most recent experiments 
were conducted to compare rations 
with about 9.8 and 10.8 percent total 
protein (air dry basis). These trials 
were designed to compare the feed-lot 
performance at these protein levels 
when shelled corn and corn silage were 
full-fed and when alfalfa hay was fed 
at the rate of about 0.25 or 0.67 pound 
per lamb daily. The experiments con- 
ducted- in 1946-47, included compari- 
sons of the value of corn silage and 
alfalfa when silage was full-fed and 
alfalfa was fed at the rates of 0.25, 0.69, 
or 1.2 pounds per head daily. Enough 
linseed meal was fed to the lots fed the 
lower amounts of hay to provide ra- 
tions with the desired protein content. 
The value of thiouracil was studied in 
1945-46, and the value of cobalt and 
copper was studied during 1946-47. 


Objects of the Experiments 


(1) To compare the relative ef- 
ficiency of rations with protein con- 
tents (air dry basis) of approximately 
9.8 and 10.8 per cent when 0.25 or 0.67 
pound of alfalfa hay per lamb daily 
is fed. 


(2) To compare feed-lot performance 
of lambs fed rations that contained 
various amounts of corn silage and 
alfalfa hay. 

(3) To determine the value of thio- 
uracil as a supplement to rations for 
fattening lambs. 

(4) To determine the value of cobalt 
and copper as supplements to rations 
for fattening lambs. 


Procedure 


Lambs Used. One double-decked 
load of Montana white-faced feeder 
lambs was bought for the 1945-46 trials 





*E. W. Klosterman was a graduate as- 
sistant in the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment when the first trials were conducted 
in 1945-46. 
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while similar lambs from Utah were 
used the following year. The lambs 
fed in the first trial had an initial cost 
in Montana of $14.50 per hundred, but 
a cost of $17.23 per hundred when the 
experiment was started. The lambs 
used in 1946-47 had an initial cost at 
Chicago of $17.75 per hundred, and a 
cost of $21.57 per hundred when the 
experiment was begun. The cost of 
the lambs when the experiments were 
begun included purchase price, trans- 
portation costs, value of death losses, 
and feed cost before the experiment 
was started. 

Care of Lambs. Upon arrival the 
lambs were full-fed mixed grass hay 
(blue grass, timothy, and other grass 
hay), and after a few days whole oats 
and wheat bran were fed. The amount 
of grain was gradually increased until 
the lambs were eating about 4 pound 
per head daily one week before the ex- 
periments were begun. The lambs for 
the 1945-46 experiment arrived on Oc- 
tober 13 and the experiment was begun 
on November 7; while for the 1946-47 
experiment they arrived on October 
24 and the experiment was begun on 
November 22. 

In 1945, the lambs were drenched 
and dipped before the experiment was 
started. Due to the weakened condi- 
tion of the lambs bought in 1946, they 
were not drenched or dipped, but were 
treated for tick-control with a one-half 
percent rotenone dust. Several cases 
of soremouth were treated with a sat- 
urated solution of potassium perman- 
ganate. 

Allotment for Experiment. The 
lambs were allotted at random into sim- 
ilar lots. The choice of treatments and 
position in the barn also were selected 
at random. The number of lambs per 
lot is shown in the various tables. 


Lamb and Feed Weights. The aver- 
age of individual weights taken on three 
consecutive days was used as the in- 
itial weight for both experiments and 
the final weight in the 1945-46 trials. 
Only one weight was taken at the close 
of the 1946-47 trial. Individual weights 
were taken every 14th day during the 
course of the experiments. 


Records of weights were kept on all 
feeds offered and of the feed refused, 
but the lambs were charged with the 
feed offered. The refused feed consisted 
mostly of the coarser parts of corn sil. 
age and foreign material in the hay. 

Equipment. The lambs were allowed, 
exclusive of rack space, about 8 to 94 
square feet of floor space per lamb in 
the barn, and in addition a somewhat 
larger lot adjacent to the barn. 

Feeds and Methods of Feeding. The 
feeds were No. 2 shelled corn, linseed 
meal (old process, 34 percent protein 
grade), alfalfa hay, well-matured corn 
silage, ground limestone, and salt. The 
hay in 1945-46 was first cutting U. § 
No. 2 alfalfa that contained 90 percent 
alfalfa and 10 percent foreign material 
First cutting alfalfa fed in 1946-47 was 
graded U. S. No. 2 leafy alfalfa light 
grass mixed with 85 percent alfalfa and 
15 percent foreign material. 

The lambs were fed twice daily, at 
about 7:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. _ The 
lambs given 0.25 pound of hay and 
those fed only 0.01 pound of ground 
limestone daily were given these feeds 
only once a day, but when greater 
amounts of these and other feeds were 
offered they were fed twice daily. They 
were given free access to salt and 
water. 

Death Losses. Four lambs died dur. 
ing the 1945-46 experiment but only 
one died during the 1946-47 experi- 
ment. Since these losses were not due 
to the rations fed, the original cost of 
the lambs plus the value of the feed 
consumed was charged equally to all 
lambs remaining on the experiment 
and was designated as “Mortality los 
per lamb.” One unthrifty lamb was 
removed from the experiment in 194i- 
46 but no charge was made for this 
lamb. 

Valuation of Lambs. The lambs 
were graded for finish (fatness) at the 
completion of the experiment by a com 
mittee of three members of the Depart: 
ment of Animal Husbandry. The lamb: 
were assigned the following values 
Choice—4; Good—3; Medium—2; ané 
Cull—1. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Why a Mineral Supplement made especially for range sheep 
gives blanket insurance against mineral deficiencies 


MoorMan’s Minerals for Range Sheep is made specially, and 
only, for sheep on the range. Each of the 13 mineral ingredi- 
ents it contains was put in—in the right proportion—to make 
up any mineral deficiency that might exist in range grasses. 


Thus, MoorMan’s assures an ample supply of the minerals 
necessary to develop good flesh and top quality wool, for a 
good milk supply, to lessen troubles at lambing time, and to 
produce strong, thrifty lambs. 


And this special sheep mineral is so complete, so well- 
balanced, and so highly concentrated that each ewe requires 
only from one-half to three-quarters of a pound per month— 
at a cost of from %c to lc a day for 7 ewes! You'll like 
MoorMan’s. See your MoorMan Man, or write Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. 


ONLY MOORMAN’S gives you Range Minerals for Sheep in 
these 3 easy-to-feed, waste-reducing forms: Granular, which “stays 
put”, handy-to-handle blocks, and convenient 5-pound blockettes. 
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In 1945-46, the appraised values per 
hundredweight were: $19.15 for choice 
lambs, $18.75 for good lambs, $16.65 
for medium lambs, and $15.15 for cull 
lambs. These prices include a subsidy 
credit of $3.15 per hundred, and also a 
deduction to cover the cost of market- 
ing. 


In 1946-47, the appraised values per 
hundred were: $22.32 for choice lambs, 
$21.85 for good lambs, $20.90 for med- 
ium lambs, and $17.10 for cull lambs. 
These were the net selling prices per 
hundred after a deduction was made to 
cover the cost of marketing. 


Discussion and Results 


1. How Much Protein Is Needed in Ra- 
tions for Fattening Lambs? 


The results of 6 experiments at this 
station, as reported in Cornell Station 
Bulletin 834, show that western lambs 
make cheaper gains and greater net re- 
turns when fed rations that contain an 
average of 10.26 percent total protein 
(air-dry basis), than when fed rations 
that contain 11.14 or 9.33 percent total 
protein. In these experiments, the 
lambs were fed shelled No. 2 yellow 
corn, corn silage, a small amount of 
mixed hay (0.22 pound daily), linseed 
meal, ground limestone and salt. The 
shelled corn and corn silage were full- 
fed and enough linseed meal was fed 
to give the desired protein level. The 
average daily gains were 0.284, 0.300, 
and 0.305 pounds, respectively, for the 
rations with 9.33, 10.26, and 11.14 per- 
cent protein. Statistical analyses of 
the data showed no significant differ- 
ence between the rates of gain made 
by lambs fed rations with 11.14 or 10.26 
percent total protein, but the differ- 
ences in the rates of gain made by the 
lambs fed 9.33 percent protein and the 
higher levels were highly significant. 


The 1945-46 and 
1946-47 Experiments 


One of the objects of these experi- 
ments was to compare rations contain- 
ing about 9.8 and 10.8 percent total pro- 
tein. Eight lots of 10 or 12 lambs each 
were used on this test each year. The 
rations were similar to those fed in the 
earlier experiments, except four lots of 
the lambs were fed rations containing 
0.25 pound of alfalfa hay and four lots 
given about 0.67 pound of hay. 


Each year two lots of lambs were fed 
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TABLE 1. 


RESULTS FROM FEEDING RATIONS WITH ABOUT 9.8 vs. 10.8 
PERCENT TOTAL PROTEIN 


Feed cost 
Lot Protein Av. daily per cwt. Net S.P.* Net return 
No. content gain gain per cwt. per lamb 
With 0.67 lb. hay and fed rations containing the lower level of protein: 
1945-46 1 9.86% 0.325 Ib. $13.81 $19.15 $3.05 
1946-47 1 9.83 0.224 20.74 21.07 —.32 
Average 9.84 0.274 17.28 20.11 1.36 


With 0.67 lb. hay and fed rations containing the higher level of protein: 


1945-46 III 10.94% 0.344 lb. $13.12 $19.15 $3.53 
1946-47 III 10.62 0.348 15.96 21.75 2.47 
Average 10.78 0.346 14.54 20.45 3.00 


With 0.25 lb. hay and fed rations containing the lower level of protein: 


1945-46 II 10.02% 0.317 Ib. $12.82 $19.09 $3.39 
1946-47 II 9.73 0.327 15.37 21.57 2.40 
Average 9.88 0.322 14.10 20.33 2.90 


With 0.25 lb. of hay and fed rations containing the higher level of protein: 


1945-46 IV 11.00% 0.345 Ib. $12.17 $18.98 $3.82 
1946-47 IV 10.66 0.365 14.33 22.19 3.78 
Average 10.83 0.355 13.25 20.58 3.80 
Average all lower 

levels of protein: 0.298 lb. $15.68 $20.22 $2.13 
Average all higher 

levels of protein: 0.350 13.90 20.52 3.40 


*S$.P.—Selling price. 








the same rations, except that in 1945- 
46, one of each pair of lots was fed 
thirouracil, and in 1946-47, one of each 
pair was fed cobalt and _ copper. 
The results from the lots fed thiouracil 
or cobalt and copper are not included 
in the comparisons of high-and low- 
protein rations, but are discussed later 
in this report. 


Results From Rations Containing 9.8 
vs 10.8 Percent Protein When About 
0.67 or 0.25 Pound Daily of 

Alfalfa Hay is Fed 


Table 1 shows that each year both 
with 0.67 pound of hay per head daily 
and with 0.25 pound of hay, the lot of 
lambs fed a ration having 10.8 percent 
protein gained more rapidly and gave 


a larger net return per lamb than those A 
fed a ration with only 9.8 percent pro- Tradition in 
tein. The difference in results on the 

two levels of protein was greater in the Westem 
case of the lambs fed 0.67 pound hay Hospitality 


per head daily than it was with the 
lambs fed 0.25 pound hay per day. 


This may be due to the fact that there 
was no linseed meal in the lower-pro- 
tein ration which had 0.67 pound hay, 
while a small amount of linseed meal 
was required in the lower-protein ra- 


tion which had only 0.25 pound hay. It 
will be noted that in both years the re- 
sults were nearly as good on the lower- 
protein ration with 0.25 pound hay a 
day (lot II) as on the higher-protein 
ration with 0.67 pound hay (lot III). 


(This is the first section of a report 
of the results of lamb feeding experi- 
ments conducted at Cornell University. 
The rest of the statement will appear 
in the November issue of the National 
Wool Grower. You probably will wish 
to keep this part of the report for use 
in reading the second section.—Ed.) 

















A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
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NUMBER SIX of a series of messages devoted to Livestock and the Land 





LONG RANGE VIEW 


““How’s the grass?”—a traditional and mighty im- 
portant question among the men who ride the range. 

Grass is the backbone of livestock ranching op- 
erations. It is our greatest soil conserving use of 
land. Grass not only produces food for us now, 
through livestock . . . it also protects our land for 
future use. 

Soil conservation is the intelligent use of the land 
now, with the Jong range view of keeping it produc- 
tive. Grass is receiving much attention because of 
the growing interest in conserving our natural re- 
sources. The custodians of the nation’s grass—the 
farmers and ranchers—are continually developing 
and adopting practices to increase the yield and 
fertility of their grassland. 

More than one-half of the land area of our coun- 
try is in grass. Vast areas of western land are suit- 
able only for the production of grass, yet the range 
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states contribute much to our food supply. Grass 
and roughage provide more than 85% of our 
nation’s supply of Beef, Veal and Lamb. Using 
these grass resources in the production of meat, 
milk and wool is essential to maintaining the 
health and vigor of the nation. 

This program of utilizing and improving the 
grazing lands of our nation works hand-in-hand 
with soil and water conservation—an expanding 
livestock industry—and a vigorous people. 
LIVESTOCK AND PROPER LAND USE ARE NATURAL COMPANIONS 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Oklahoma City « Albert Lea * Omaha 
Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 


Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 














EPTEMBER’S lamb market was 

strictly an up-and-down affair. 
Slaughter lambs lost 75 cents to $2.50 
per hundred the first week of Septem- 
ber; gained $1.50 to $3 the second week; 
lost $1.50 to $2.50 the third week; and 
recovered somewhat the fourth week. 
Net result was that prices at the end 
of September were about the same as 
at the beginning of the month. 


Prices, Week Ending September 4 


Starting out the month of September, 
western spring lamb prices continued 
the declining trend which commenced 
the latter part of July. Increased re- 
ceipts and a dull wholesale trade were 
blamed. Dressed lamb prices dropped 
from $3.50 to around $6 per hun- 
dred. The last two days of August 
good and choice native and western 
spring lambs were selling at $25.50 to 
$26. By September 3, comparable 
lambs were selling at $24 to $25, with 
very few above $24.75. Most medium 
and good grades of slaughter lambs 
were selling at the end of the first 
week for $21.50 to $23.50. Most of the 
good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
during the week from $10 to $11.50, 
with a few mostly choice kinds reach- 
ing $12.25. Drop in slaughter lamb 
prices had its effect on the feeder lamb 
market. Good and choice western 
spring feeder lambs sold on the mar- 
kets the last two days of August at $26 
to $26.75; by September 3 they were 
bulking at $23 to $25. 


Week Ending September 11 


For the first time since the start of 
the decline in July, slaughter lamb 
prices the second week of September 
showed a substantial recovery. In spite 
of a considerable increase in numbers 
marketed, broad demand boosted pric- 
es $1.50 to $3 per hundred above the 
previous week’s close. Good and 
choice slaughter spring lambs jumped 
from a $24 to $25.50 range early in the 
week to a $26 to $27 range, the latter 
part of the week. Numerous loads of 
northwestern Colorado spring lambs 
reached $27.35 at. Denver, the week’s 
top. Bulk of the medium and good 
spring lambs sold from $21 to $25. Good 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


and choice yearling wethers, scaling 
110 pounds, brought $22 to $25. Good 
and choice slaughter ewes sold largely 
from $10 to $11.50. The feeder lamb 
market was rather uneven, ranging 
from $1 lower to 50 cents higher. Good 
and choice 55- to 90-pound western 
spring feeding lambs bulked at $22 to 
$24.50. Good and choice breeding ewes 
sold at $10.50 to $13.25. 


Week Ending September 18 


Unfortunately, the price recovery of 
the previous week was short lived. Al- 
though the available supply of lambs 
is about 40 percent under six years 
ago, salable receipts at the 13 principal 
markets of approximately 280,000 head 
the third week of September was giv- 
en as the principal reason for a $1.50 
to $2.50 decline in slaughter lamb 
prices at western and corn belt mar- 
kets. Market receipts for this week 
were the largest since October, 1946. 
The Denver market had about 43 per- 
cent of the total receipts, the largest 
supply at the market for the year up 
to that date. Good and choice native 
and western slaughter spring lambs 
sold freely the early part of the week 
at $26 to $27, with a few reaching 


$27.25 at Omaha. However, at the ciose 
of the week the same grades vere 
bringing $23.50 to $25. Numerous loads 
sold at Ogden from $24 to $25 after 
reaching $25.50 early in the week. Med- 
ium and good slaughter lambs sold 
from $20.50 to $24. Good and choice 
yearling wethers were selling the end 
of the week mostly from $20 to $21.25, 
Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
from $9.50 to $10.50, with a few at 
$11.50 to $12. Bulk of the good and 
choice western spring feeding lambs 
brought $22 to $25.25. Several car- 
loads at Omaha sold up to $25.35. Med- 
ium and good natives and Texas feed- 
ers sold at $18.50 to $22. Medium to 
choice feeder lambs sold at Ogden from 
$21 to $23.50. 


Week Ending September 25 


The price decline continued early in 
the week and then a recovery started. 
By Friday good and choice lambs were 
selling at Denver from $24 to $25.25, 
as compared to the previous week’s 
close of $23.50 to $24.50. Fat lamb 
prices at the other markets were 50 
cents to as much as $2 lower than the 
previous week’s close. Good and choice 
slaughter ewes sold on various mar- 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 

















Total U. S. Inspected 1948 1947 
Slaughter, First Eight Months ......00000.0000002000000..... 1,264,134 1,253,039 
isp onicghipnsounsdaiaiadelalionciias Sept. 18 Sept. 20 
IIS A I II oseccssincsentensciisteniehccerdocsnnneten 327,496 313,920 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
Cpgmerate OIE oe ek a $25.72 $24.39 
LTE ATS STRAT 23.85 21.45 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
ee 57.70 51.70 
Geet, 36-60 weumde 56.40 50.30 
Commercial, All Weights ............2........2.------0-0-+ 52.40 46.80 
Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—July 
Average live weight (pounds) -............................---.. 89.9 88.1 
Average yield (percent) -—.................-<....-ccccccesses.00- 46.7 47.3 
Average cost per 100 Ibs. to packers ($) -............... 23.88 20.11 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 
RE ee eos ee 1,086,000 1,217,000 
NE ae De) EL ROE ST SPS AIM 569,000 628,000 
AE aS ee mC Ne 2,440,000 2,731,000 
EEE LEAVITT I 1,264,000 1,253,000 
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The Thousands of Feeder Buyers in the 
Corn Belt Are At YOUR Corral 


When You Ship To The 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 






























kets, mostly from $9 to $10. Western 
spring feeding lambs, weighing 50 to 
18 pounds, sold at Omaha from $22 to 
$23.50, with one deck bringing $24. At 
Denver good and choice range spring 
feeding lambs sold from $23.25 to $24.- 
50. 

At the end of the month slaughter 
lamb prices were again dropping, clos- 
ing at $24 to $25.75 for good and choice 
kinds. Good and choice slaughter ewes 
were selling from $9 to $10, with a few 
up to $10.75. 





Why Lambs Are Scarce 


(Continued from page 10) 


cooperation we have had from the 
packers and others on the Lamb Indus- 
try Committee. 

“Tt is not my purpose nor intention 
to quarrel with any part of our indus- 
try over our present lamb marketing 
and distributing difficulties, but I do 
hope all segments of the industry will 
attempt to solve the present dilemma 
of comparative prices for lamb by of- 
fering suggestions, improving programs 
and increasing advertising of lamb. 
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Sheepmen appreciate very much the 
splendid advertising program and par- 
ticularly that part devoted to lamb 
which the American Meat Institute is 
conducting.” 

As one indication of increased confi- 
dence in the sheep industry, Secretary 
Jones cited the better prices paid for 
Rambouillets at the recent National 
Ram Sale. 

“Of course, as you know,” he said, 
“the sheep is a dual purpose animal, 
and wool is again beginning to compete 
with lamb in carrying its share of the 
production cost burden. There is a 
shortage of fine wool the world over. 
U. S. Government stocks of wool have 
reached a new low of approximately 
125 million pounds. British Dominion 
wool stocks are under a billion pounds. 
U. S. military requirements for wool 
are increasing. A most interesting de- 
velopment took place at our 33rd Na- 
tional Ram Sale in August. The Ram- 
bouillet breed of sheep—the producers 
of fine wool and replacement breeding 
stock—sold for the highest price in the 
33-year history of the sale, and for the 
first time in many years, sold above 
the average of all other breeds in the 
sale.” 


As a backdrop for the setting of his 
talk, Mr. Jones discussed land areas 
in the West in comparison with those 
in the East and land problems affect- 
ing the sheep industry. This part of 
his talk is set up separately. 





Land Areas and Populations 
(Continued from page 9) 

of this country. From the standpoint 
of land utilization in the United States, 
of the 1,905,000,000 acres, 55.2 percent 
is used by livestock. Only 3.7 percent 
of the land area is utilized by cities, 
parks, roads and railroads. 


“So you can see the West is a vast 
region with varying climatic condi- 
tions, and relatively small populations. 
You also get a hint of the importance 
of the western land problem and its ef- 
fect on livestock production!” 


(Mr. Jones’ discussion of the reasons 
why lamb is scarce, about which he 
also spoke at the American Meat In- 
stitute’s convention, appears as a sep- 
arate article elsewhere in this issue.) 
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Around the Range Country gives 
our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to 
the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expres- 
sion of thought, the National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for 
any statement made. 

.Notes on the weather conditions in 
each State are compiled from the 
weekly reports of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


_ Dry and hot first of September, continu- 
ing to mid-month. Ranges beginning to 
dry. Livestock in fine condition. 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 


The weather here has been hot and 
dry (September 23). I raise only Suf- 
folks which are kept in the Valley the 


year around. Therefore, I am not ac- 
quainted with range feed conditions. 
My bucks are sold to range sheepmen 
and top ewe lambs are kept for replace- 
ments. The balance including culls 
are sold to Valley ranchers for keep- 
ing ditches clean. 

I sell from 50 to 85 buck lambs each 
year and could sell many more. Keep 
from 100 to 125 ewes the year around. 
The bucks are usually contracted for 
in advance. 

Why should we wait a year for wool 
returns? Mine is not sold yet. 


I. W. Swisher 
CALIFORNIA 


No precipitation first week. Temperatures 
far above normal well into month. In upper 
Sacramento Valley, ranges drying rapidly. 
No change end of month. 


Willits, Mendocino County 


The outlook for feed on fall and win- 
ter ranges is good (September 22). We 


Around the Range Country 


have had 4 inches of rain since Sep. 
tember 1, which has been beneficial] 
to feed. Forage on the summer range 
was better this year because of late 
spring rains. 

About 80 percent of the lambs in this 
section have been marketed. Fine-wool 
yearling ewes are selling at $26, and 
crossbreds at $24. Coyotes are more 
numerous, as no trapping has been 
done in this area. 

J. E. Munson 


Dixon, Solano County 


Lamb prices have certainly gone 
down in this section and are still drop- 
ping. I can’t figure it out. There are 
lots of lambs on clover ready to go to 
market and no buyers as yet (Septem- 
ber 25). 

We are preparing for winter as we 
anticipate an early one. The nights 
of late have been cooling off consider- 
ably. 

Godfrey Priddy 





— 


livestock. 
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“Competition” 


The livestock and meat industry is noted for its keen competition. Livestock is 
raised on almost all of the six million farms in the United States. 
separate and independent business, with a wide choice of markets in which to sell 


Meat animals are processed by thousands of slaughterers in the United States. 
These are separate and independent businesses, competing for live animals on one 
side and for retail trade on the other. 


Meat is sold to consumers in more than 300-thousand retail food stores in this 
country—all competing for consumer dollars. 
stores in which to buy meat. 


Every segment of the meat industry is known for its aggressive competition. 
This is a healthy condition—one that helps insure efficient low-cost meat produc- 
tion and processing, and quick response to consumer demand. 


ARMOUR ano company i 


Shoppers have a choice of many 


Each farm is a 
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COLORADO 
Ranges fair to adequate but in need of 


moisture. Livestock good to excellent with 
heavy shipment to market. 


Rio Blanco, Rio Blanco County 


Feed outlook on the fall and winter 
ranges is fair although it has been dry 
during September. - Forage on the 
summer range this year was about the 
same. The weather, on the whole, has 
been somewhat drier than last year. 

None of the feeder lambs here have 
been contracted (October 1), but about 
75 percent of the fat lambs have been 
marketed. Fine-wool yearling ewes 
and crossbreds also are selling at $25 
to $30 a head. 

Coyote numbers have decreased due 
to better results from poison. 


Rufo Eisaguirre 


IDAHO 


Sunshiny, warm and dry, but cool nights. 
Livestock generally good, but ranges show 
drying. General light rain end of month. 


MONTANA 


Warm and dry. Ranges good. Livestock 
good to excellent throughout month. 
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SHEEP MARKING HARNESS 


Enables rapid, scientific and automatic marking of large or small flocks 


of sheep during breeding season. 


and money. 


(3 colors). 


(patent applied for) 


JOURGENSEN PAINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


CASPER WYOMING 


Scobey, Daniels County 


No lambs have been contracted since 
September 1. Previously lambs were 
contracted for October 15 delivery as 
high as 23 cents. The high a year ago 
was 20 cents. About 75 percent of the 
feeder lambs have been contracted in 
this area. None of the fat lambs have 
been marketed. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes range from 
$22 to $26, and crossbreds are $20 to 
$24 a head. 


Prospects for feed this winter are 
good (September 23). The weather 
has been nice since September 1. For- 
age this summer was better, due to suf- 
ficient moisture and good growing 
weather. This difference in forage 
showed up in weights and condition of 
my lambs. 


Coyote numbers have decreased be- 
cause of Government poisoning last 


fall. 
Andrew Tjugum 


NEVADA 
Severe drought conditions first of Sep- 


tember. Ranges deteriorating. Range stock 
losing weight. 


Harness contains metal slot which holds interchangeable crayons. 
Device is fastened to buck and marks the ewe as she is being covered. 
Crayons made in red, black and green permitting change of color 
when size lot desired is reached. Ewes may be lambed in lots as bred, 
requiring only enough shelter and lambing ground and lambing 
crews sufficient for ewes ready to lamb. A substantial saving in labor 


Now used successfully by hundreds of prominent range woolgrowers 
as well as breeders. When ordering specify temperature at breeding 
time. Harness $2.50 each (12 or more $2.25 each); Crayons 35c each 














NEW MEXICO 


Unseasonably hot and dry. Heat and 
lack of moisture causing considerable de- 
cline in ranges. Livestock generally good 
despite continued drying of ranges. 


Hope, Eddy County 

Weather since September 1 has been 
the driest in years. There will be no 
feed at all this winter except concen- 
trates. Forage was much worse on 
the summer range, probably because 
of the severe drought. Lambs will be 
light in this area (September 24). 

There have been no contracts for 
lambs since early August. Feeder 
lambs were contracted at 17 to 25 cents, 
compared to 15-20 cents in 1947, which 
prices also apply to fine-wool ewe 
lambs and crossbred ewe lambs (white- 
faced). Approximately 15 percent of 
the feeder lambs in this section have 
been contracted. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going 
at $21.50, and crossbreds at $24. 

Coyotes are pretty well under con- 
trol. 

The Association is doing great work 
by keeping the sheepmen posted on 
wool and mutton conditions through 
the National Wool Grower magazine. 

J. P. Casabonne 
(Continued on page 35) 
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—* BREEDER 8°’ 


DIRECTOR Y e—— 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
'  Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM 
Bordulac, North Dakota 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1. 


POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 


Dayton, Montana 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LAMPMAN, JOHN D. 
Shell, Wyoming 

MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


LINCOLNS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE STOCK FARM 
Ithaca, Michigan 


MONTADALES 
MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PANAMAS 

HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rt. No. 2. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
LANDERS, ROGER Q. 
Menard, Texas 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE STOCK FARM 
Ithaca, Michigan 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
STARR, L. L., 
3968 N. Williams Ave., 
Portland 12, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO., 
Dayton, Montana 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
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OREGON 


Ample sunshine. Ranges dry; livestock 
good fore part of month. Some livestock 
moving off range mid-month. At end of 
month, high winds accompanying warm 
dry weather spread several grass fires, 
damaged some stock hay. 


Heppner, Morrow County 


Feed outlook on the fall and winter 
ranges is good (September 25). Sep- 
tember weather has been good also. 
Forage on the summer range was bet- 
ter this year due to more rain early in 
the summer and resulted in a weight 
increase of about 4 pounds per head. 


All of the feeder lambs have been 
sold and delivered and all the fat lambs 
have been marketed. Fat lamb prices 
were 20% to 25 cents compared to 17- 
18 cents in 1947; feeders, 20 to 22% 
cents, against 16 to 18 cents a year ago; 
fine-wool ewe lambs, 22 to 28 cents, 
over 20 to 22 cents last year; crossbred 
ewe lambs (whiteface), 22 to 28 cents, 
compared to 20 to 22 cents in 1947. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes are selling 
$28 per head; fine-wool yearling ewes 
at $22 to $28; and crossbred yearling 
ewes at $27 to $30. 

Coyote numbers have decreased due 
to use of poison. 

Frank Wilkinson 


Heppner, Morrow County 


Feed conditions were much better 
this year than in previous years. There 
have been some deliveries of lambs 
(August 11) and they were heavier 
than usual. 

The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes averaged. as good or better 
than last year. Lambing weather was 
cold and we had sufficient help, but 
of only fair caliber. 

Blackface fat lambs have been con- 
tracted at 20 to 20% cents, while white- 
face lambs were contracted at 18 cents. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have sold 
at $22 and crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes at $22.50 to $25. 

We do not have a sufficient number 
of herders. 

Coyote numbers are less, due to good 
trappers in this section. 


Steven Thompson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Above seasonal temperatures first week. 
Hardly any measurable rain, making 3 
weeks without rain. Moisture third week. 
Ample feed for livestock. 


October, 1948 


Build Up Your Ewes NOW 


with Vitamin-Rich 
FUL-O-PEP FEEDS 


YES, BRING YOUR EWES through the winter in good 
shape for top lambing results. Supplement your 
winter range by feeding Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep 
Feed Concentrate—fortified with Concentrated 
Spring Range* for big, vigorous lamb crops. 


CONCENTRATED SPRING RANGE— obtained from 
fresh, tender, young cereal grasses—is one of the 
best known sources of Vitamin A, and other es- 
sential vitamins and nutrients ewes need to develop 
big healthy lambs. 


IT’S NO WONDER many ranchers are getting 100- 
110% lamb crops by feeding Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep 
Feed Concentrate. And this special vitamin-rich feed 
will help you get big lamb crops, too! So, see your local 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer .. . or for more information write 
today to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. J-103, 
Chicago 4, Ill. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Ewes fed Ful-O-Pep develop big, 
vigorous lambs that live and grow 
... for Ful-O-Pep Feeds are forti- 
fied with Concentrated Spring 
Range—a special vitamin boost, 


SHEED Freep) 
FEED® 
CONCENTRATE 
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million. 


we serve. 








® Last month we passed the million mark in 


® It took 60 years to reach the half-way point 
—less than 10 years for the second half- 


* Continued expansion is 


angen to meet 
the telephone needs of t 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegeaph Co. 


e western states 
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Rapid City, Pennington County 
Fai 
STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS The lamb market has been absclu- 7 
Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. tely dormant in this section for the adv 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR past three weeks. There are lots of J 49) 
FEED AND REST sellers but absolutely no buyers. Yes- ‘ale 
hon Z i a terday (September 23) things opened late 
wie iano water with expert attendants night and day. ple facilities for up a little and one band was sold at a 
Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Belle Fourche at $21. Ewes are movy- 
agg a br be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections ing very slowly. This is hard to un- gs 
CAPACITY: derstand with top beef still bringing ; 
. a 
50.000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good over $40, Chicago. pom 
eeduiees i — Have been working in. the country | yo 
the past several days judging ranches J age 
M a R R | S F E E D ¥ A i D S and farms in the western part of the J bre 
Located on the Atchison. Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad State that are competing for prizes of- | cer 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON end ARTHUR HILL fered by the Great South Dakota As- } las 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. sociation for Water and Land Conser- § ers 
vation Practices. Contrary to the sit- J of | 
uation in parts of Wyoming and Mon- I 
tana, I believe range and feed condi- § jin, 
A T T 7 & T | 0 N tions in South Dakota are the best ( 
seeceeentnemnntatietienseamieaeeiamaens ever. Some really worthwhile water i 
spreading practices have been worked 
un Yois out on a great many places. 
SHEEP PELTS H. J. Devereaux W, 
HIDES AND WOOL 
TEXAS 4 
to the mov 
Very warm days. No rain of importance. 
IDAHO HIDE AND HAMPSHIRE RAMS Many sections increasing supplemental 
feeding to minimize shrinkage. Cooler sec- 
; 7 h ond week. Marketing of shorn goats un- Ad 
TALLOW CO. ena go ee it aue Gab oan oe usually ae, aoe . om, aaaene “. 
P z an a e in south, south- 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO booklet will tell you what sheep authorities central and coastal counties but additional 
P , rain needed. olume of marketing sheep en 
Highest Market Prices and a and lambs normal for season. sin 
Square Deal Always AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE foe 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 SHEEP ASSOCIATION UTAH sul 
I Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. " 
Continued dry weather; ranges and pas- in 
tures burning. Winter range prospects we 
very poor. Cloudy and cooler last week ers 
THE ORIGINAL with light to locally moderate showers. la 
Seif Piercing. Self Clinching HOOTEN COLUMBIAS Livestock forced from ranges early; good , 
_ : Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- condition. 
EAR TAGS ond ee a Heads Our Registered the 
weet pe Akt Some CO. mi Write he free leaflet and price list 
Send For Freuiaen —— HOOTEN STOCK FARM, Bordulac, No. Dakota Manti, Sanpete County 
The outlook for feed on the fall and | M 
FFO L K AY winter ranges is poor (September 22). 
g ft Ww ARE 5S We have had dry, hot days and cool | 
» =e nights since September Ist. The feed | tio 
HIDE CO MP wal ma’ keeps drying. Summer forage was f ter 
ANY ee ee worse this year due to lack of storms ! 
SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT : 
NAMPA, IDAHO AT MARKET TIME About 1000 lambs have been con: 2 
Highest Prices Paid SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE A 2 tracted since September 1. Approxi- bl 
t FEEDERS AND PACS mately 75 percent of the fat lambs have | ¢h 
. been marketed. be 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
Hides - Sheep Pelts THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY in 
and Wool C. W. Hickman. Secretary Treatures, Coyotes are not as numerous, due te 
a effective poisoning. 
15th and Front Streets PHONE 81 — . . ™ 
Henry I. Voorhees 
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Fairview, Sanpete County 


The weather has been hot and dry, 
adversely affecting feed (September 
29). Outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is very poor. Due toa 
late cold spring and lack of rain, sum- 
mer forage was worse this year than in 
recent past years. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted 
at 20 to 25 cents since September 1, 
compared to 17 to 20 cents in 1947; fine- 
wool ewe lambs, 23 to 25 cents as 
against 20 to 22 cents a year ago; cross- 
bred ewe lambs (whiteface), 23 to 25 
cents in comparison with 20 to 22 cents 
last year. Ninety percent of the feed- 
ers have been contracted, while none 
of the fats have been marketed. 

Both fine-wool and crossbred year- 
ling ewes are going at $25. 

Coyotes are not as numerous due to 
more efficient trapping and baiting. 

Peter Sundwall, Jr. 


WASHINGTON 


Pastures and livestock mostly good first 
of month. Second week, temperatures 
above normal. Abundant sunshine. Light to 
moderate precipitation last week. 


Adrian, Grant County 


Prospects for feed are good (Sep- 
tember 22). Although the weather 
since September 1 has been dry, the 
feed has a fine start. Forage on the 
summer range was better this year due 
to ample rain. This factor showed up 
in the weights of lambs; May fat lambs 
weighed 100 pounds. All of the feed- 
ers have been sold and all of the fat 
lambs marketed in this section. 

Coyote numbers have increased as 
there are not as many trappers. 


Joe Hodgen 


Moses Lake, Grant County 


Due to lack of trappers in this sec- 
tion, coyotes are more numerous (Sep- 
tember 24). 


The feed outlook is good. Weather 


warm. Most of the sheep are on stub- 
ble and pasture yet. Due to moisture 


throughout the summer, forage was 


better than usual. This was reflected 
in our lambs. 


Most of the fat lambs have been 


_ marketed except those on pasture. 


Phillip Hoon 





Pasco, Franklin County 


The summer and early fall ranges are 
above normal (August 31). Contract- 
ing in this region was done before Aug- 
ust 1. Twenty to 27 cents was paid for 
lambs. Speculation was active last 
spring, the highest price being paid for 
strictly fat. 

Alfred L. Hales 


Pullman, Whitman County 


There have been no lamb contracts 
here recently. This year’s fat lamb pric- 
es are 23.50 cents compared to 16.50 in 
1947; fine-wool ewe lambs, 24 cents 
compared to 20 cents in 1947; and cross- 
bred ewe lambs (whiteface), 26 as 
against 22 cents a year ago. All feeder 
lambs have been contracted here 
(September 27) and all fats have been 
marketed. Fine-wool yearling ewes 
are $28, while crossbred yearling ewes 
are $30. 

Feed outlook on the fall and winter 
ranges is good. September weather 
was dry until the last few days. The 
one inch of rain over the last three 
days will soften and freshen the feed. 
Feed on the summer range was worse 
this year due to too much rain. It was 
plentiful, but low in value. This af- 
fected weight and condition of our 
lambs. 

Coyotes are fewer in number be- 
cause of the use of 1080 poison. This 
poison will exterminate coyotes if the 
Government trappers continue to use 
it and will save livestock interests 
many dollars. However, sportsmen are 
opposing its use. 

C. A. Hood. 


WYOMING 


Hot and dry first of month. Livestock 
good to fair with heavy marketing for sea- 
son. Moderate rain mid-September helped 
range grass. Livestock in good condition 
as month ended. 





ANOTHER RATE INCREASE (?) 


The railroads on October 1 asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to approve another increase in freight 


rates—8 percent this time. It is esti- 


mated this would add some $672,500,- 
000 to their annual revenues. The rail- 
roads claim this is necessary to meet 
increased operating expenses. 


They ‘fill the wool sack 
and fatten the bank bal- 
ance.” That's the reputa- 
tion of CORRIEDALE 
Sheep with thousands of 
owners. Wherever sheep 
are raised, Corriedales are 
the popular breed. As 
wool and meat producers, 
they are unsurpassed 
money makers. 

On either light range or 
fertile farm soils, COR- 
RIEDALE is the breed in 
keenest demand today. 
They command a higher 
average price for breed- 
ing stock than any other 
breed in America! 


Write for Booklet E. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS‘N, INC. 
100 N. Garth, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg.. Salt Lake City. Utah 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











MEN'S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 


BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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With The Auxiliaries 


THE SEWING CONTEST FOR WOMEN 


I am very pleased indeed with the way Auxiliary officers and members 
are taking hold of the sewing contest for the women, that is those over 22. 
While it is our main objective to see that the Home Sewing Contest for the 
younger group is pushed to the limit, there are many officers and members 
not actively working on that project who are interested in showing what they 
can do with needle and thread and a few yards of quality wool. For them and 
also women outside of the Auxiliary, a secondary sewing competition has 
been set up. Now over the States with Auxiliary organizations are to be 
found many women working with beautiful woolen fabrics—cutting, sewing, 
fitting and pressing—and turning out beautiful formals or housecoats which 
they will model at a luncheon or tea at the National Auxiliary Convention in 
San Antonio, Texas (February 1-4). 


And there'll be prizes, not cash, but pieces of handwork in wool or something 
similarly beautiful and useful. 


The rules governing the contest are about the same as those applying in 
the regular Home Sewing Contest, except that the garments may be shown and 


worn prior to the National Contest. 


I believe practically all of the State Auxiliaries are working on this project, 
and I am sure that there’ll be a wealth of exceptional design and color, prob- 
ably outclassing Vogue, at the parade of women in formals and housecoats of 
their own fashioning at the National Convention. 


Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 
National President 











COLORADO 


MBs. Dan H. Hughes of Montrose, 

Colorado, president of the Colo- 
rado Auxiliary, presented 100 percent 
virgin wool blankets at the recent 
Colorado State Fair to the three 4-H 
Club girls placing highest in the three 
home economics divisions of the fair. 
The blankets are an annual award 
made by the auxiliary. 

The girls receiving the blankets this 
year are Betty Ann Weingardt, Long- 
mont; Elizabeth Hansen, La Junta; and 
Ruth Wagner, Walsenburg. 


UTAH 


At the recent Salt Lake County Fair, 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, president of 
the Utah Auxiliary, and her first vice 
president, Mrs. Dan H. Capener, with 
Mrs. J. P. Langenbacker, a member of 
the Salt Lake Chapter, attended as 
special guests, the 4-H style dress re- 
view. There were about twenty-five 
4-H Club girls modeling woolen dresses, 
suits, and coats in competition for the 
privilege of representing Salt Lake 
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County at the Utah 4-H Club style 
dress review. 

Miss Donna Mae Feulner of Hunter, 
was one of two winners with a dusty 
rose, pin-striped dress and three-quar- 
ter length coat of black wool. The other 
winner was Miss Sue Cossgrove of 
Draper who proved the long-time 
wearing qualities of wool with her 
entry. She had tailored her smart black 
suit from one which belonged to her 
grandfather. The skirt she made by 
picking the seams out of the trousers, 
laying the pattern on the pieces with 
a lot of juggling to make them fit. The 
jacket needed a girl-sized fitting job 
and the elimination of pockets. The 
white blouse, which had a tucked bib 
effect, was made from one of her fa- 
ther’s shirts. For her blouse she spent 
five cents for thread. For the suit she 
spent $3 for miscellaneous items such 
as buttons and linings. The final ef- 
fect, however, has all the appearance 
of a very expensive tailored suit. 

These two girls will compete with 
girls from all parts of Utah in the final 
judging to be held at the Utah State 
Fair later this month. The Utah Wool 


Growers Auxiliary will be represenied 
by their president at this event, who 
will present all the blue ribbon winners 
making their outfits of wool, with a Bot- 
any Beauty Kit. 


‘Make It Yourself With Wool” 
Sewing Contest 


HE Utah Auxiliary Board of Direc- 
tors have been meeting during the 
summer months and working for the 
moment when they will launch this 
year’s “Make it Yourself With Wool” 
sewing contest. September will see 
groups of two covering all the principal 
cities and towns, going into the schools 
(high schools and colleges and uni- 
versities) to invite the girls to enter, 
and to enlist the aid of their instruc- 
tors; also visiting the leading stores in 
each city and town and asking the man- 
agers to display contest posters and to 
distribute entry blanks where request- 
ed. 

The same week we contact stores 
and schools will see sixty newspapers 
throughout the State and fifteen radio 
stations giving out information on the 
contest by way of the printed word 
and broadcasts. In addition, news re- 
leases have been sent four farm maga- 
zines printed in the State. We hope to 
have very thorough coverage if the 
newspapers, magazines, radio stations 
and stores co-operate as we have asked 
them to. 

We have also written the eight lead- 
ing stores that sell piece goods in Salt 
Lake and whose advertisements are 
read in the newspapers to coordinate 
their advertising so that their ads for 
wool piece goods will appear about the 
time as our sewing contest publicity 
campaign gets under way. 

The Utah Auxiliary Board of Direc- 
tors is meeting in September at the 
Fort Douglas Golf Club to discuss 
plans for carrying on the contest and to 








—— 


Meterial for the Auxiliary Section 
should be sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Press Correspondent, 1835 Yalecrest 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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further shape up their “Fall Roundup.” 
It is planned to hold several Dessert 
Bridge parties throughout the State— 
in Salt Lake and at other points where 
other chapters are organized—for the 
purpose of raising funds for the State 
treasury. Sale of tickets will revert 
to the State Auxiliary treasury and the 
local chapters putting on these “Round- 
ups” will benefit from proceeds derived 
from the sale of homemade cakes and 
candy at the time of the parties. 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





—That after the fleece is removed 
the skin of the lamb is made into glove 
leather, coat leather, chamois leather, 
show leather, linings for shoes, leather 
for purses, hat sweat bands, college 
diplomas, and novelties? 


The Wool Market 


(Continued from page 19) 


threat of war is another matter entire- 
ly, but even if that dread event should 
actually occur, it hardly seems possible 
it would cause an immediate depres- 
sion; past experience indicates it would 
be just the other way around. 


E.C.A. Purchases Wool 


The Economic Corporation Adminis- 
tration has approved the purchase of 
$1,113,000 worth of scoured domestic 
wool, owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, for Austria. 

The shipment will be made up most- 
ly of 56’s to 58’s rather than the fine 
types. This is the first large purchase 
of wool made under the E.C.A. au- 
thority, although its grants up to Sep- 
tember 22 totaled $1,809,425,810. A 
good deal of cotton is included in this 
total. 

The Department of Agriculture of- 


October, 1948 





ficials say that after deducting the Au- 
strian shipment there are still about 
125,000,000 pounds of wool in the 
C.C.C. stockpile. 





New Wyoming Bulletin Out 


“Grease and Clean Weights 
Of Range Fleeces” 


THE Agricultural Experiment Station 

of the University of Wyoming at 
Laramie has recently issued its Bulle- 
tin No. 285—Grease and Clean Weights 
of Wyoming Range Fleeces. It covers 
the work done by the Station with co- 
operating sheepmen in culling flocks 
to increase fleece weights. 

“The average clean fleece weight 
for mature ewes in the Wyoming flocks 
whose owners are working with the 
Wyoming Experiment Station,” recites 
the foreword of the bulletin, which is 
authored by Robert H. Burns, head 
of the Department of Wool Technology 
at the University of Wyoming, “in its 
fleece sampling and testing work 
amounted to 3.66 pounds during the 13 
years 1927-1939 inclusive. From 1940 
to 1945, the average clean fleece weight 
in these flocks had increased to 3.98 
pounds. During the same two periods, 
yearling ewes in these flocks produced 
an average clean fleece weight of 3.16 
pounds per year for the earlier period 
and increased their averages to 3.76 
pounds in 1940-45. 

“Culling operations based on the 
touch system have been in use in many 
of these Wyoming flocks. Flock own- 
ers have used the information from 
fleece sampling and testing work as a 
measure of the improvement to be got- 
ten from culling. In general, culling 
operations, according to the Experi- 
ment Station work, have resulted in in- 
creases of about two pounds of grease 
wool, of a pound of clean wool, per 
head during the first three years after 
the culling program was initiated. In 
one particular outfit, the amount of 
clean wool produced by yearling rams 
over a four-year period was twice as 
great in the selected rams as in the 
culled rams.” 








RAIN NEEDED IN TEXAS 


The outlook for feed this winter is 
poor; if we get some rain during Oc- 
tober the situation will be improved. 
We’ve had no rain during September, 
except for a few spotted showers. How- 
ever, the summer range was better this 





year than in 1947, as we had no rain 
at all during the summer last year. 
Our feeder lambs, 90 percent of 
which have been shipped, were taken 
in the price range of 19 to 23 cents this 
year as against 17 to 20 cents last year. 
Whitefaced breeding ewes are very 
scarce, but the better price for wool is 
creating more interest in raising them. 
October 3, 1948. Clint Yary, 


Lampasas, Texas 





FOR SALE— BREEDING EWES 


COLUMBIA — SUFFOLK — HAMPSHIRE 
Also 250 head purebred Columbia ewe and 
ram lambs 
E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
MILAN, MO. 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 














Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 





SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


HACKING, RULON S., 
Vernal, Utah 
HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Cooksville, Maryland 
(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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"Sagebrush Must Go 


to Grass” 
Says Chapline 


N “encouraging word” from an of- 

ficer of the U. S. Forest Service on 
building up the forest forage crop is 
contained in an interview with W. 
Ridgely Chapline, Chief, Division of 
Range Research, U. S. Forest Service, 
by Richard LaCoste, correspondent for 
the Record Stockman, and appearing 
in the Stockman on September 9. Mr. 
LaCoste says in part: 


“Chapline genuinely considers stock- 
men his friends. With enthusiasm he 
tells you that the wool growers have 
been especially cooperative with his 
department. ‘It was as a result of a 
resolution of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at Ft. Worth in 1945,’ 
he says, ‘that Congress gave us $87,500 
to expand range reseeding research 
work to other regions on a limited 
scale.’ 


“That more forage must be made 
available to stockgrowers in the 11 
western States Chapline concurs. He 
realizes, also, the Nation’s need for 
more beef, lamb, wool and hides. He 
believes the answer is reseeding to in- 
crease the yield of the western range 
lands. 


“*We both have problems,’ he said, 
pointing to the western range lands on 
his map. ‘Stockgrowers must find for- 
age for their stock; ours is to furnish 
it to them—if humanly possible.’ 

“Chapline is a man obsessed with 
one idea—growing grass. His actions 
are alert and aggressive. His attitude 
is affirmative. Like a general pinpoint- 
ing a break-through on a map, Chap- 
line can tell you where range lands 
anywhere in the U. S. need improve- 
ment. And as you listen to some of the 
successes and failures of his depart- 
ment, you realize that here is one man 
whose main ambition is to grow more 
grass than stockgrowers could ever use. 
At least, he will attempt precisely that 
program. 


“ “Some day we'll wipe out every 
sagebrush belt between rural com- 
munities on the western lands,’ he as- 
sures you. ‘All of our sagebrush land 
must literally go to grass.’ The enorm- 
ity of the job doesn’t hamper his en- 
thusiasm one whit.” 
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Western South Dakota 
Ram Sales 


GHEEP breeders from North Dakota, 

South Dakota and Wyoming con- 
verged on Newell, South Dakota, to at- 
tend the annual Western South Dakota 
Stud Ram Sale held there each year. 
The white-faced breeds were in quite 
strong demand at the sale, which may 
be indicative of a reverse in the sheep 
population trend. The quality for the 






whole show was excellent with Joe 
and Tom Pfister of Node, Wyoming, 
furnishing unusually strong competi- 
tion in the Rambouillet and Columbia 
classes. Veteran Sheepman, Frank 
Swope of Orient, South Dakota, 
brought out some excellent Hampsiiire 
stud rams. The grand champion ram 
over all breeds (Rambouillet, Hamp- 
shire, Corriedale and Columbia) was 
placed on Thomas P. Pfister’s two-year- 
old Rambouillet ram which was also 
grand champion rambouillet ram at 
the Wyoming State Fair and the Cen- 
tral Wyoming Fair, a ram with good 
bone, fleece, a strong top and an open 
face. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New- 
ell, South Dakota, and Superintendent 
Harry Weakly of the U. S. Experiment 
Station at Newell deserve a great deal 
of credit for sponsoring and managing 
this sale. The prizes which range from 
$100 on the grand champion ram of the 
show, $50 on the reserve champion of 
the show and $25 on the breed cham- 
pion offer ample inducement to bring 
breeders from other States in with 
the best rams that they can raise. At 
the same time, they offer the com- 
mercial breeders and purebred breed. 
ers in the western part of South Da. 
kota an excellent opportunity to buy 
rams of stud quality without going too 
far from home. 

The South Dakota sheep numbers 
are but 60 percent of what they were 
in 1940, but good Rambouillet and 
crossbred ewes are selling in the West 
River country for from $22 to $25, 
which is a pretty good indication that 
sheep numbers have about reached 
their low point and are on the increase. 

R. M. Jordan 





CANADA 
Raymond, Alberta 


The feed situation in this area is 
good (September 23). Weather since 
September 1 has been hot and dry. Our 
spring was very wet, but it required 
this kind of weather to ripen our crops. 
Forage was better on the summer 
range due mostly to more rain. Our 
lambs reflected this in weight. 

Fat lambs have been contracted since 
September 1 at 19 and 20 cents, com- 
pared to 15 and 16 cents a year ag0; 
feeders at 18 cents, compared to 11.7% 
cents in 1947. Forty percent of the 
feeders have been contracted so far. 

Coyotes here are more numerous 
due to lack of hunters. J. H. Walker 
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